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— -MISCELL! AN Y. charm fon you, apple trees still less: | We recognize that here, as in all things, 

favorite is the peach. Enter the peach-/ the nature of man perfectly coincides and 

stilton eaaeetatit tien eemalinennenaaiaitnisineee \growing Series. You have amongst | harmonizes with the adaptations of rea- 
Seated Catt | peaches a favorite species: then enrol | son. You have listened to Nature, you 

or | yourself in the group which devotes itself | have been willing to follow out her most 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. especially to that peach. “delicate impulses, her slightest hints, her 


(Continued from p. 325.) | Have you now sufficient range or laii-| last caprices. She has led you by the 





—_ ‘tude? Do you think this enough to sat- hand and has shown you as her law of 
CHAPTER II ‘isfy freely your tastes and caprices? O organization this serial law and its ramifi- 
7 . | ; : 
‘ a ‘no, for you fi t tedious to w t ions. 
Minute Subdivision of Labor. > fe. yon. fons ane. 0. PERG Se |e 


, ; ' plant, to clean the trees, to attend to the| The study of natural impulses and the 
“Confidence, friendship, charm, will be th : ; . , ‘ 

mote vivid as the labors are more minutely Preservation of the fruits. ... What you) frank acknowledgment of vocations, of 

subdivided, Pe lying eac eee fune- | like, is to graft, and you coe great skill tastes and preferences, have supplied us 

om. ae e excels and which he pre- + this operation. You take pride im it.| with the formula, integrally applicable to 
I cnter then a group of your favorite | all works, of that celebrated princip 

I h f favorite | all works, of that celebrated principle of 

; peach, and in this group a sub-group of |the Division of Labor, so enormously 

To depict to ourselves a Phalanx, we the graft, and proceed to exercise your productive,—a principle that civilized 

should conceive that each department of | skill in grafting in twenty other groups, | industry can only apply te a single 


work has supplied the frame of a Series whose pursuits and ¢haracters. possess a branch, that of manufactures, and these, 
and that all these frames are filled :— | harm for you. 


| to the great disadvantage of the laborer. 
that is, that in each general Series, dis- | 


This perfect liberty in choice of func-|In summing up thie chapter, we must 
tinct Groups of laborers have undertaken | tions, explained thus in a branch of agri- | understand that this ininute subdivision in 
the care of the species, the varieties, &c.,| culture, extends to all other branches;|the group is the true guaranty of the 
so that the details of all industry and of and you readily see that to gratify indi-| individual independence of the laborer, 
all functions are thus distributed among yjdual tastes and the intentions of nature | and of the free development of vocations ; 
the Series and the Groups. And now, | which has given these tastes, we must | 'since it permits each to give himself up, 
what would you do? What do you not only divide labor into Series and not only to the functions, but to the ‘de- 
know how todo? What do you like to Groups, but make within each group |tails of the functions, for which he has 
do? What are you fit for? You want itself, a subdivision of functions, so that taste, aptitude and will. The group 
places, here they are, choose. The each may engage in whatever he is most| which has undertaken a function and 
choiee is a noble one: Arts, Sciences, | ft for. within which each subgroup has charge 
Instruction, Administration, Manufacture,| Are these arrangements anything else | of some one detail, is a body composed 
Agriculture. Every function you can than the very expression of the facts | of parts which concur freely i in a common 
name, every branch of human activity! which develop themselves in a free | ie a Pea 
here offers a career to you. | ene? “Tip Ghaes ‘able ncliede Gubiiidl is well exemplified by the manceuvre of a com- 
pher ) y 8 


: . : . | Pany of boatmen. 

Is it agriculture in which you would here? Arbitrary system and fixed idea! The establishment of a bridge of beats is 
engage ? It is open to you. Or pet- There are five hundred ignorant pelea | complicated by many dettils,— the service of 
haps you would not like as at present to who ey ery where distort with these terms | the boats, the cordage, the anchors, the beams, 
have a whole farm to superintend, labor- the discovery of Fourier. | de. Now the company divides into detach- 
ers to watch, a load upon your hands? | | ments, attending to each detail, and all these 
You object to the labors of the fields and | Il. | detachments carrying on together their particular 
meadows; nothing about harnesses and| “The effect of the division of labor is a| rs an Whee, He Ree asae oom 
beasts of burden pleases you. Well, greater development in the productive powers | unison and rapidity. And when two bridges are 

Pp y 


of industry— more skill, activity and intelli-| thrown concurrently, and there are spectators 
then, leave ficlds and meadows, harness | gence in the manner in which it is now applied , , ni . iv 

’ snd dieeated in eli beanches."—- Adan Game. | whom they desire to show their alertness, the 
and cattle; think neither of corn nor| 


| activity of the maneeuvre and the whole execu- 
forage nor stables; leave them and be We accept, then, as a general rule of 





| tion surpass all description. Those who have 


- . , i ion ¢ vanizé or soci: oti 
not uneasy, they will be eared for. ‘The classification and of organiz ation for social | seen or practised the operation of which 1 
orchards attract you, vou would take /#>ors,—a rule required by reason and | speak, will well understand the division into 
: . J , = . . . . ; an 
pleasure in the culture of fruit trees by nature,—the serial subdivision of every groups, and the importance of this division of 


kind of labor among different groups. « | the functions in the whole work. Unfortunate- 
ce a __________ | ly, I eanaot give this as an example of a sponta- 
Yes, but cherry and plum trees have no } * The division of the groups into subgroups, neous effect. 


Well, enter the series of the orchard. 
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action, rival each other in zeal, and draw 
each other passionately on in powerful 
collective accord. Each, alert in the 
task he prefers, relies on his neighbors 
for all other cares. The individual sup- 
ports himself on the mass; they all sup- 
port each other, concentrate, close ranks 
in the group, and excite each other to 
action. Affection links them, contact 
warms, the identity of the common aim 
fuses them together, the sentiment of 
union electrifies the mass. The collee- 
tive accord vibrates in every 
unison, and an enthusiasm to which every 
obstacle yields, bursts forth in the strug- 
gle. Be it a work of peace or a work of 
war, whenever the different parts of a 


breast to 


body act in concert in a manceuvre, and 
execute, each with zeal and passion, his 
particular part in the whole ; — whenever 


special or individual actions merge simul- | 


taneously in a unitary whole, upon the 
same centre, the general convergence 
produces accord, enthusiasm enters the 
mass and transports it. It is a law, it is 
necessitated, it is irresistible and innate: 
Man is made so from one pole to the 
other; the coldest spirit cannot abstract 
itself from the 
accords which arise amid a mass com- 


influence of the great 
posed of harmonious parts. 

Now the first 
general fact of enthusiastic fascination 


manifestation of this 
develops itself in the group, when all the 
subgroups are in concert. 

But if you suppress contact, and de- 
stroy the play of the different pieces; if 
there is no longer in the execution, that 
promptitude resulting from the integral 
combination of all the partial and simul- 
taneous actions ; if you plaee the laborer 
in the conditions of civilized industry ; if 
he is isolated, overburdened by all the 
details of the work, obliged to execute 
successively, slowly, without the emula- 
tion of persons connected with him in 
interest ; without assistance and without 
support, — then all this disappears. En- 
nui and disgust replace enthusiasm and 
joy. 


painful. 


Labor becomes again tedious and 


As a last analysis, the result of this 
Chapter has been to introduce us into 
the group of divided labors, which we 
recognize as the demand of individual 
liberty, as the aim of nature and the first 
special condition of industrial attraction. 
We have shown that the minute division 
of labors, with the concentration of simul- 
taneous effort in the laborers towards a 
common end, generates the great ac- 
cords of identity which move and em- 
passion masses, strikes them with enthusi- 
asm for their work and creates ardent 
rmmpulses which no obstacle can resist. 
These accords grow in intensity with the 


passional masses on which Mey act, and 


when they attain a certain degree of 
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| force, they become superhuman, power- 
ful, like faith, 40 move mountains. 

In this part of my task, in which 1 aim 
to construct the serial mechanism piece 
| by piece, I invite a severe eriticism of my 
argument on the part of the reader; for 
if we forbid ourselves every thing arbi- 
trary and imagined, 
founded in fact and reason, and very de- 


every 


cidedly avowed by nature, we will not, 
on the other hand, allow the right of 


facing about from a whole after admitting 
all its details. See, 1 use no artifice; | 


forewarn you henceforth that if you ac- 
cept the partial sums, you will not be at 


liberty to refuse the total. ‘This being 


but strict justice, Jet us proceed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Alternation of Functions. 


“God has well made all his works.” 

“If the sessions of the Series were pro- 
longed to twelve or fifteen hours, ike those of 
civilized operatives, whe from morning to even- 
ing embrute themselves in an insipid function, 
without any diversion, God would have given us 
a taste for monotony and a horror of variety,”"— 
Fourier. 

“The happiness of the elect consists in this, 
that Ged, being infinite, they find in beholding 


him, joys eternally new,” — St. Augustine, 


= 


“Well! Moralists, if vou would have men 


love work, learn how to make work lovable.” — 
Fourier. 

If you would have man love 
then make industry an attraction, a p 
ure and a charm to him; provide that 
each shail have to do what he likes best, 
and do it as he likes, and with whom he 


likes best. Let your method of distribut- 


ing labor be no other than what results 


; 1: ' 
from the natural impulses themselves. 


Is it in itself a great pleasure to dance, 


os 


~ 


to galopade, to chassez! No, it is in 


itself an insipid and fatiguing exercise. 


You will catch no young girl, however 
mad for balls, dancing by herself in her 


Well, then! 


tra sound! Let there be a fine 


Let an orches- 
hall, 


young cavaliers, elegant dauces, and you 


chamber. 


shall see more than one lady and gentle- 
Isolated, 
The 
same thing, but the 
It is the ball, 


sympathies are 


man dance the entire evening. 
they would not have danced at all. 
dance is still the 
accessories are changed. 
the group is formed ; 
animation in- 


kindles 


Civilization has 


established, life awakes, 


creases, and | 


pleasure like fire 
from motion and contaet 
taken such effectual measures to banish 
from labor every cause of pleasure, that 
in our language, labor and trouble, (petne 
et travail,) have become perfect syno- 
nymes. This, however true in relation 
to the barbarous or civilized sphere, ought 
not to be accepted absolutely. 

First, to define the real sense of the 
word labor, let us say that this word 


thing not | 








| physical or intellectual faculty of man with 
\the aim of producing a gwen result, 
Whether the result of the act be produe- 
tive or not, useful or hurtful, matters not 
for the definition; the act does not the 
The Danaides Ja- 
bored. The civilized world labor often 
like the Danaids, and for a result still 
more pitiful ; for it would be better worth 
while to pour water into empty tubs than 
to occupy 800,000 men and 200,000 
horses in laying waste provinces, burning 
harvests, demolishing villages, setting 
fire to cities, and in mutual slaughter. 





less constitute labor. 


_In mechanics, to measure the work of a 


end this force is employed. 


water course, of a machine, we deter- 
mine that the machine and water course 
supply force, without inqniring to what 
But just as 


good machines are those which derive 


logically represents the actuation of every | 


the most useful effects from their motive 
foree, in the same way, good societies are 
those which direct all work towards pro- 
duction and towards the maaimum of pro- 
duction. And as production is only in- 
tended to supply the needs of man and to 
create enjoyments for man, these enjoy- 
ments should not have to be painfully and 
That is, Labor ought 
to be rendered Attractive. 

Thus the characteristic of a good social 
order, is the general organization of pro- 
ductive and attractive labor. Now that 
labor,—the employment of activity, phys- 
ical and intellectual, may become for man 
a synonym of pleasure, is a truth of 
which every one has had a thousand acei- 


joylessiy attained. 


dental proofs in the course of his life. 
And here [| shall not speak of the joy 
of the artist in the conception, manage- 
meut and birth of his work. I shall not 
speak of the loves of the savant, who 
pursues his discovery through long solita- 
or drink. 
‘These are certainly cases of enthusiasm 
But it would be argued 
that these are exceptional natures, and 
labors, and as matters go 
I will 
take peasants for my examples, and with 
the passing remark, that if we most gen- 
erally refer to operations of the household 
or of agriculture, it is beeause, independ- 
ently of their generality and their im- 
mense importance, the idea prevails that 
many of these labors are essentially and 
in their very nature painful and repug- 
nant. then, onee 
proved in the functions of the household, 
of agriculture, of mechanics, we shall 
easily admit the extension ef the charm 
to labors of the sciences and fine arts. 
This will be conceded @ fortiuri. If, on 
the contrary, our examples were chosen 
from the latter sort of labor, we should 
refuse to draw conclusions from them to 


ry nivghts, forgetting to eat 
and passion. 


exceptional 
vow, the argument would be just. 


Industrial attraction, 


others. 
Thus we speak of agriculture. For 








———— 


the peasant, who walks by his cart all|of the commune to repair the roads, | sionately devoted to flowers, assiduously 


day long, bare-footed, in the cold mud, or;come up much dissatisfied and cursing | cultivating them themselves. 


alone in his field, beating his lean and 
toil-worn oxen — for the peasant, the day 
is certainly rude and dismal, and his 
work repulsive. Rude also is the day 
and repulsive the labor for this poor man, 
jsolated in the midst of his master’s vine- 
yard; his face bent towards the earth 
which he digs from daylight to dark. | 
Yes, but let the season of the reaping, of 
the harvest home, of the vintage, come 
round, aud see how his days become fes- 
tivals. See in the plain this line of young 
men with sinewy arms, who march 
abreast, sweeping into the cradles of their 
scythes, ruws of green grasses, and 
shearing the meadow ; then behind them 
the hay-makers, with their white forks 
and rakes turning over the hay, raising it | 
into winrows and into heaps. All here | 
is alive, gay, animated. They laugh, | 
they sing, and the more numerous they | 
are, the more quickly and energetically 
the work proceeds. When the wagons | 
come to be loaded, all the laborers crowd 
emulously round them ; fathers and sons, 
boys and young girls; and it is wonder- 
ful how quickly these joyous loadings are 
executed. Whoever knows the customs 
of the country, has observed this as | 
describe it, for I have more than once 
taken the scythe of the reaper, the fork 
and rake of the hay-maker. 

And the vintages! At the time of the 
vintages in Comté, the mountain popula- 
tion descend in numerous gangs of men, 
women, and children. ‘The migration 
extends over the whole line of the Jura, 
and mingles the people in each Canton, 
during the harvest time, with the dwellers 
on the soil. ‘The groups distribute them- 
selves in the vineyards; they place them- 
selves in a line two paces from each 
other; there is one who leads the band ; 
each has his basket, gathering as he 
walks before, and throwing into the car- 
rier’s pannier. When the hill-sides are 
invaded by legions of vintagers, men and 
women, boys and girls, under a fine Sep- 
tember sun, all is living and moving 
there, and avunds of song and laughter 
are borne thence on the breeze. The 
citizens, ladies and gentlemen, come there 
for sport, aud often take part in the work. 
The children are transported, aud if they 
can get a knife and a basket, will work 
bravely for whole hours. And I can as- 
Sure you that these are festivals. For 
the vintages, like the harvest and reaping, 
are seasons of labor in numerous and joy- 
ous assemblies. 

Will it be said that it is the nature of 
the work, the satisfaction of harvesting, 
of gathering in, — when the harvester, 
the hay-maker, and the vintager, work 
for others and not for themselves? I 
have seen peasants, compelled by a levy 
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about it; for we know that this sort of 
work, which only interests the whole 
commune, is very ungrateful to the sove- 
reign people of our villages! Well, | 
have seen the discontent vanish, the ill- 
humor melt away, and a free, coarse 
merriment spring up by enchantment 
from the contact of the group. 

Here is a final argument: 
groups, separate the two sexes among 
the reapers, haymakers, and vintagers ; 
disperse the laborers to great distances; 
isolate each, make each do every thing 
by himself, and then you will soon see 
whether they still laugh and still sing; 
whether the day will pass lightly, and 
whether the work will not suddenly be- 
come sad, dull, and repulsive. 


Il. 


Ennui was one day born of uniformity. — 
Boileau. 

Labor is the destiny of man, and God 
cannot have attached a curse to the desti- 
There 
are then two laws of labor; one is dull, 


ny of man whom he has created. 


sad, selfish, isolated, compulsory labor ; 
the other is joyous and free labor, con- 
centrating at the same focus numerous 
sympathetic efforts, full of life and of 
passion. To which of these two laws of 
labor does God urge man by all the im- 
pulses of his organization, by all the 
attractions of his nature? to the first or 
to the second? 

If our false society enthrals us so com- 
pletely in its meshes, that it prevents us 


from obeying those impulses of our being | 


which draw us to the law of pleasure 
and of charm, then cease to say that God 
in destining man to labor, has ordained 
for him a destiny of tears and misery ; 
since we do not obey the will of God re- 
vealed by the attractions which he has 
placed in us. They constantly indicate 
his will to us; they clearly teach us his 
law. Why do we kick against the 
pricks ? 

Man has been so predisposed to labor, 
that we sce him languish and drag cut 
his life devoured by ennui, when he is 
unoccupied. What is there in the world 
more sad, more wearisome and heavy, 
more insufferable to himself and to others, 
than a man perfectly devoid of oecupa- 
tion? Man tends to labor; children, 
women, the rich, even kings delight in 
creating for themselves studies, labors, 
occupations. Louis XVI. was an able 
locksmith ; Louis XV. cooked at Trianon 
for whole days together, and it was far 
from being the worst of his work. Every 
day you see men quite independent from 
their fortane, take pleasure in turning, in 
joinery, in tending their gardens, pruning, 


grafting, gleaning ; you see women pas- 








A thou- 


| sand accidental facts prove, I repeat it, 
‘that occupation is a uecessity for man, 
_and that work may become pleasure, 
| work of the hand as well as work of the 
| imagination and of the mind. 

| Yes, yes, accidental facts, but purely 


accidental, for — 


Well, do we sustain the position that 
Break the | civilized industry is well organized? 


And 
do we not congemn it precisely because it 
|presents only exceptional examples of 
| attractive labor? 
| Very true; this you doubtless prove, 
that in certain circumstances labor may 
awaken pleasure and be joyfully perform- 
‘ed. But this is good for a day, for an 
hour. Impose on your amateurs a labor 
| continued and imperative, a work lasting 
through the whole day for every day of 
\the month and every month of the year, 
| for all. the years of one’s life, a fune- 
| tion — 
| Ah! you recognize then that a long, 
| imperative, continued work, a work such 
as you speak of through all hours, through 
'a whole life, — you recognize that such a 
_ work is a chain around the neck, a stone 
in the shoe, a weight upon the chest, a 
punishment. You recognize that pleasure 
can last only a limited’ time in one oeca- 
pation. Well, then, in all simplicity and 
good faith — 

It is your own conclusion. We must 
| not nail one man for life in his office, 
| another in his field, another to his joiner’s 
_bench, another to his desk ; the man to 
the thing, as we now do, 

A fine dramatie piece which lasts four 
hours, wearies the spectators; if it lasted 
six hours they would be wretched. If 
the doors of the theatre were closed, and 
it was attempted to impose this pleasure 
on them for eight hours, for ten hours, 
there would be a commotion, a fierce 
And when it is 
thus recognized that a pleasure which 


| 


storm in the building. 


lasts too long becomes insupportable, 
odious, can we not understand that this 
leaden yoke of continuity under which 
the head af the laborer is bent, myst ne- 
cessarily render his labor repugnant, and 
that we must break this yoke so that the 
man may rise’ Ah, it is too strong! 
[t is not labor in itself that is repulsive ; 
it is that mortal monotony to which our 
absurd organization of labor has married 
labor; it is the marriage of motion and 
life to immobility and death : permit thea 
the divorce. 

If you go to the Barriers some Sunday 
evening, you will see much daneing in 
the places of amusement. Examine and 
select the most inveterate dancer there, 
some stout perter of the market-place per- 
haps, or the dock, gaining three franes a 
day by carrying on his back sacks of three 
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hundred pounds weight. Propose 
the same sum to come and dance for you | 
alone in your chamber, twelve hours a 

day, six before noon, six after. I wager, 
he will prefer his customary work at the | 
port or market. In any case, if he accept 

one day, he will not recommence the 

next. 

If long, solitary, continued sessions are | 
mortally wearisome in industry and in all | 
things, listen to the voice of nature, and 
conclude with her that useful work can_ 
only become a pleasure on condition of 
being executed m numerous assemblies, 
and in short and varied sessions. It is 
thus that matters proceed in the Phalanx. | 
When the Groups have terminated their 
sessions, of two hours long at most, in- 
ordinary cases, their members divide, | 
separate, and go into other Groups, with | 
which they are affiliated, to engage with | 
new associates in a new session, as short 
as the first. Thus contrasted pursuits 
succeed each other, serving as mutual 
recreations. Nothing is more agreeable | 
after a session of science, after listening | 
to a professor for an hour and a half, or| 
having filled oneself that station, than to 
go and mingle with one’s friends in the 
orchard, with the ladies in the garden; 
to weed, to clear, to cut, to water, or to| 
graft with them. 

There is, then, in Harmony, no gar-| 
dener who gardens all day, obliged to| 
know and to execute the thousand de- | 
tails of his trade; no farmer who always | 
tills the soil] ; no joiner with his plane all 
day in his hand, 
his aw!, nor retailer with his yard-stick, 
nor clerk of an office with his pen. 

No ; all industry, all labor, affords di- 
visions and subdivisions, Series and 
Groups; and each, according to his 
tastes, vocations, desires, talents, and 
faculties, is enrolled in the Groups and 
Series which attract and seduce him, and 
whose management and connections offer 
a thousand varied themes for the employ- 
ment of his activity, a thousand different 
modulations for the development of his 
affections and passions. Compare this 
life of the Harmonian with that of the 
working legions whom misery and civili- 





nor shoemaker with | 


zation, two good sisters! shut up for life | 


in industrial gaols, or spew upon the 


streets of cities and the main roads, with- 
out being able to afford them even this. 


civilized work, while hunger obliges 
them to beg through the world. Associ- 
ated labor operates, then, in Groups, and 
the Groups exercise in short and varied 
SESSIONS. 

Thus we have exposed, in this Chapter, 


the second condition of Industrial At- 


traction, introduced in our formula: the | 


principle of alternation in labors, occupa- 


tions, pleasures. 2 


To be Continued. 
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to himn| RISE AND FALL OF THE COMMERCIAL | Pany:s but the signature was also 


MUNICIPALITY OF AMBELAKIA. 


AMBELAKIA was, perhaps, the spot, 
amid all the rich recollections of Thessa- 
ly, which I visited with the greatest 
interest; and, but for the lordly mansions 
that still overlook the Vale of Tempe, 
the traveller might doubt the reality of a 
story which appears almost fabulous. | 
extract from Beaujour’s ‘** Tableau du 
Commerce de la Gréce,’’ published at the 
commencement of this century, the de- 


tails he has preserved respecting it, in as/| 
} 


far as they are confirmed to me by the 
information I obtained on the spot. 

‘** Ambelakia, by its activity, appears 
rather a borough of Holland than a vil- 
lage of Turkey. ‘This village spreads, 
by its industry, movement, and life, over 
the surrounding country, and gives birth 


to an immense commerce, which unites | 


Germany to Greece by a thousand 
threads. Its population has trebled in 
fifteen years, and amounts at present 
(1798) to four thousand, who live in their 
manufactories, like swarms of bees in 
their hives. In this village are unknown 
both the vices and cares engendered by 
idleness ; the hearts of the Ambelakiotes 
are pure, and their faces serene; the 
slavery which blasts the plains watered 
by the Peneus, and stretching at their 
feet, has never ascended the sides of 
Pelion (Ossa); and they govern them- 
selves, like their ancestors, by their pro- 
toyeros (primates, elders,) and their own 
magistrates. ‘T'wice the Mussulmans of 
Larissa attempted to scale their rocks, 
and twice were they repulsed by hands 
which dropped the shuttle to seize the 
musket. 

‘* Every arm, even those of the chil- 
dren, is employed in the factories ; whilst 


the men dye the cotton, the women pre-| 


pare and spin it. ‘There are twenty-four 
factories, in which, yearly, two thousand 
five hundred bales of cotton yarn, of one 


|hundred okes each, are dyed, (6138 


ewts.)— This yarn finds its way into 
Germany, and is disposed of at Buda, 


| Vienna, Leipsic, Dresden, Anspach, and 


Bayreuth. ‘The Ambelakiote merchants 
had houses of their own in all these 
places. ‘These houses belonged to dis- 
tinct associations at Ambelakia. The 
competition thus established, reduced 
very considerably the common profits ; 
they proposed, therefore, to unite them- 
selves under ove central commercial ad- 
ministration. ‘Twenty years ago this 
plan was suggested, and ina few years 
afterwards it was carried into execution. 








a 


confided 
to three associates at Vienna, whence the 
returns were made. These two firms of 
'Ambelakia and Vienna had their corres- 
_pondents at Peste, Trieste, Leipsic, Sal- 
onique, Constantinople, and Smyrna, to 
‘receive their own staple, effect the re- 
turn, and to extend the market for the 
‘cotton-yarn of Greece. An _ important 
part of their trust was to circulate the 
funds realized, from hand to hand,. and 
from place to place, according to their 
/own circumstances, necessities, and the 
rates of exchange.”’ 

Thus the company secured to itself 
both the profits of the speculation and 
‘the profit of the banker, which was ex- 
ceedingly increased by the command and 
‘choice which these two capacities gave 
of time, market, and speculation. When 
the exchange was favorable, they remitted 
specie ; when unfavorable, they remitted 
goods ; or they speculated in Saloniea, 
Constantinople, or Smyrna, by purchase 
of bills, or by the transmission of Ger- 
man goods, according to the fluctuations 
and demands of the different markets, of 
‘which their extensive relations put them 
immediately in possession, and by which 
the rapid turning of so large a capital 
gave them always the means of profit- 
ing. 

‘* Never was a society established upon 
such economical principles; and never 
were fewer hands employed in the trans- 
action of such a mass of business. To 
concentrate all the profits of Ambelakia, 
the correspondents were all Ambelaki- 
otes; and, to divide the profits more 
equally amongst them, they were obliged 
to return to Ambelakia, after three years’ 
service ; and they had then to serve one 
'year at home, to imbibe afresh the mer- 
cantile principles of the company. 

‘The greatest harmony long reigned 
in the association; the directors were 
disinterested, the correspondents zealous, 
and the workmen docile and laborious. 
The company’s profits increased every 
day, on a capital which had rapidly be- 
come immense. Each investment real- 
ized a profit of from sixty to one hundred 
per cent.; all which was distributed, in 
just proportions, to capitalists and work- 
men, according to capital and industry. 
The shares had increased tenfold.”’ 


The disturbances which succeeded to 
this period of unrivalled prosperity, are 
attributed, by Beaujonr, with that pro- 
voking vagueness that substitutes epithets 
for causes, to the ‘ surabondance de 
' richesse,”’ to **assemblecs tumu/tueuses,”’ 


'to the workmen’s quitting the shuttle for 


The lowest shares in this joint-stock com-| the pen, to the exactions of the rieh, and 
pany were five thousand piastres (be-| to the insubordination of the inferior, but 
tween 600/. and 700/.,) and the highest | still wealthy orders. To us it may, on 
were restricted to twenty thousand, that} the contrary, be matter of surprise that 
‘the capitalist might not swallow up all) such a body could exist, so long and 
the profits. The workmen subseribed|so prosperously, in- the absence of 
‘their little profits, and, uniting in socie-| all judicial authority. The infraction 
ties, purchased single shares; and, be-|of an _ injudicious bye-law gave rise 
sides their capital, their labor was to litigation, by which the commu- 
‘reckoned in the general amount: they re-| nity was split into two faetions. For 
ceived their portion of the profits accord-| several years, at an enormous expense, 
ingly, and abundance was soon spread | they went about’ to Constantinople, Sal- 
| through the whole community. The|onica, and Vienna, transporting wit- 
dividends were, at first, restricted to ten| messes, and mendicating legal deeisons, 
per cent., and the surplus profit was ap-|to reject them when obtained ; and the 
plied to the augmenting of the capital, company separated into as many parts as 
which, in two years, was raised from there were associations of workmen in 
/600,000 to 1,000,000 piastres, (120,-|the original firm. At this period the 
 000/.) | Bank of Vienna, in which their funds 

‘‘ Three directors, under an assumed | were deposited, broke; and, with this 
|firm, managed the affairs of the com-| misfortune, political events combined to 
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overshadow the fortunes of Ambelakia, | commercial history of Europe, of a joint| part of the rest of the nations were 
where prosperity and even hope, were) stock and labor company ably and eco-| plunged in barbarism, or but just emerg- 
finally extinguished by the commercial nomically and successfully administered, |ing from its gloom. In this wonderful 
revolution produced by the spinning-jen-| in which the interests of industry and | and mysterious kingdom we find the care 
nies of England. Turkey now ceased to capital were equally represented. Yet! of the lawgiver exerted to establish, in 
supply Germany with yarn: she became, the system of administration on which | the first insiance, a system of equality, if 
tributary for this, her staple manufacture, | all this is ingrafted, and the rights here | not of community of property. ‘And to 
to England. Finally, came the Greek enjoyed of property, proprietorship, and | provide against its being infringed upon 
Revolution. This event has reduced, | succession, — foundations of the political | in subsequent time, we find that Sesostris 
within the same period, to a state of as| structure, — are common to the thousand divided among his people the whole ex- 
complete desolation, the other flourishing | hamlets of Thessaly, and to the Ottoman | tent of the land of Egypt, bestowing up- 
townships of Magnesia, Pelion, Ossa, Empire. Here is to be sought the root, and|on each man a lot of equal size, upon 
and Olympus. Even on the opposite | found the promise, of the future fruits, the | which an equal tax was imposed. Aad 
heights of Olympus, across the valley of | germs of which exist, although they lie|such was the care and impartiality 
Tempe, Rapsana, from a thousand inert in the bosom of those primeval insti- | which guided the counsels of this great 
wealthy houses, which ten years ago it} tutions which have not yet, in the East, /monarch, that the ravages of flood and 
possessed, is now, without being guilty of been extirpated by legislation, or trodden ‘tempest were enough, when the loss was 
either ‘luxury ”’ or ** tumult,’’ reduced | down by faction. \duly certified, to gain for the safferer 
to ten widowed hearths. But Beaujour’s| Ambelakia, however, is not a solitary | thereby a proportionate exemption from 
praise is as little merited as his censure | instance of the prosperity of united com- | taxation. Would that a similar spirit 
is ill-deserved. ‘*Here,’’ says he,|mercia] and manufacturing enterprise: | prevailed in the councils of the extraor- 
‘* spring up anew gran and liberal ideas,| Ajvali, in Asia, is the ccanterpart of ,dinary man by whom Egypt is at present 
on a soil devoted for twenty years to) Ambelakia, in Europe. It owed its ori- | governed! that a desire to render equi- 
slavery ; here the ancient Greek charac-| gin to the enterprise of a Greek priest, | table the system of taxation, rather than 
ter arose in its early energy, amidst the who, at the close of the last century, ob-| to exact the utmost farthing from his im- 
torrents and caverns of Pelion (Ossa:) tained a firman from the Porte. No poverished subjects, was the policy of 
and, to say all in a word, here were all sooner was this petty village withdrawn Mehemit Ali! I trust that we may look, 
the talents and virtucs of ancient Greece | from the authority of the local Governor, in the government of his successor, for 
born again in a corner of modern Tur-| and rendered immediately dependent on that parenta] eare which the circumstan- 
key. the Sultan, than the municipal organiza- ces under which his government has been 
Had an old commercial emporium; had tion revived in all its purity and vigor. achieved, may have prevented in his ease, 
a conveniently situated sea-port, or a pro-, Cultivators, artizans, traders, flocked and that under it, the great natural 
vincial chief town, possessing capital, from the neighboring country ; the olives advantages of Egypt may be allowed te 
connections, and influence, extended thus of the surrounding plains were converted | raise her in their regular results to some- 
rapidly its commerce and prosperity, it| into soap, and spread, by their vessels, | thing like her ancient station among the 
would have been cited, and justly so, as throughout the Archipelago; their mo- ations of the earth. 
a proof of sound principles of govern- rocco leather rivalled that of Janina;| The influence of Egypt was not slow 
ment ; of public spirit, intelligence, and, their silk that of Zagora ; and wealth, ra- in producing an effect on the legislatioa 
honor. What, then, shall we say of the) pid in its inerease, equal in its distribation, | of antiquity. Materially differing in reli- 
character of the administration that has/ and instruction ardently sought and uni-| gious sanctions, as in the law delivered 
elevated an unknown, a weak and insig-| versally extended, belied here again the | by Moses to the Israelites, from that by 
nificant hamlet, to such a level of pros-, libel of European laws and opinion on. which in spiritual things the people of 
perity? This hamlet had not a single man’s intellect and honesty. —‘*‘ A true | Egypt were swayed, we may perceive 
field in its vicinity — had no local indus-| creation of commerce and industry,” ob- | in its social and political institutions a 
try—had no commercial connection —no serves M. Balbi, ‘this little republic proof of that wisdom of the Egy puans 
advantage of position — was in the vicin- had rapidly become one of the most in- 18 which Moses was so pre-eminently 
ity of no manufacturing movement — was | dustrious, most commercial, and best reg- learned ; we may see with what Jealous 
on the track of no transit commerce —, ulated (policee) towns of Ottoman Asia. | 2nd impartial care the lands of Palestine 
was not situated either on a navigable But its numerous manufactories, its tan-| Were divided among the people of Israel 
river or on the sea — had no harbor even neries, its oil-mills, its beautiful college, according to the number of their families ; 
in its vicinity — and was accessible by no_ its library, its printing establishment, its how it was impossible, lawfully at least, 
road, save a goat’s path among preci- fine churches, its 3,000 heuses, and 36,- alienate them; how provision was 
pices. Its industry received no impulse , 000 inhabitants, have disappeared during made when poverty or other circumstan- 
from new discoveries, or secrets of chem- the war of the resurrection of Greece.’’ | CS compelled their temporary alienation, 
istry, or combination of mechanical pow- Such have been the wide-spread and de- | for their being restored at a fixed period 
ers: the sole secret of its rise was the solating effects of a revolution conceived ;t0 the original possessors or their de- 
excellent adjustment of interest, the free by philanthropy, consecrated by religion, | Scendants ; how the people manfully 
election of its officers, the immediate con- , hailed by freedom, and adopted by diplo- | withstood the threats and blandishments 
trol of expenditure, and, consequently, macy! — Spirit of the East, by D. Urqu-| of those in power before they would ae- 
the union of interests by the common Aaré. | Sist, by surrendering their hereditary pos- 
pressure of burdens, and the union of te Sessions, in the aggrandizements of an 
sympathies by the smoo@e action of sim- | CO-OPER ATION aristocracy unsanctioned by the divine 
ple machinery. In fact, here might the his eae as law, which recognized only that of worth 
imagination enrich itself with new com- SPEECH OF THE REV. R. LARKIN, DELIVER- and office ; how in one notable instance a 
binations and effects; by which, escaping ED AT THE RECENT somrer or rHe|son of Israel expiated with his life his 
from the frivolity of the age, itean enter, LEEDS REDEMPTION SOCIETY. bold refusal to become a party to the 
into, and comprehend the causes, of that; The Rev. FE. Larkin. after some intro- alienation of his estate, and died the 
wonderful prosperity and administrative | 5 aie eld ae death of a blasphemer and traitor ea 
science, to which the human race seems ,°2°'TY remarks, spoke as follows : false accusation for having boldly said, in 


to have attained in its earliest days, as| My object will be to trace the history | ##Swer to the insidious attempts of the 
indicated in the ruins of Nineveh and of | of the co-operative principle; to trace it | biood-thirsty, grasping tyrant, of his 
Babylon, and in the institutes of Menu. | through the annals of the past, the re- | Couatry, ** the Lord forbid it me that I 
Ambelakia supplied industrious Ger- | cords of the present, and, in imagination should ors the inheritance of my father 
many, not by the perfection of its ma-|only, perhaps, but in imagination whieh | “" thee.’ 
chinery, but by the industry of its spindle | a confidence in the goodness and sound-| In the far-famed island of Crete the 
and distaff. It taught Montpellier the | ness of the principle will justify, to look | organization of society, under the laws of 
art of dyeing, not from experimental | for it in the prospect of the future. the monarch philosopher, Minos, proceed- 
chairs, but because dyeing was with it a} In thus tracing it, we may, I think, | ed to a length which, had its description 
domestic and culinary operation, subject, commence with that antique period of been found in the pages of the A/alenis, 
to daily observation in every kitchen ; | civilization when Egypt, the cradle of the or Utopia, would have been pronounced vi- 
and, by the simplicity and honesty, not | arts, philosophy, and religion, of such a sionary and extravagant. No idlers were 
the science of the system, it reads a/ large proportion of the world, was already | permitted in Crete; arts, arms, or agri- 
lesson to commercial associations, and a settled kingdom on the fertile banks of | culture oceupied even the highest aristo- 
holds up an example unparalleled in the the bounteous Nile, while the greater cracy. A common nursery, 2 common 
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education, a common table, evinced the! 
co-operative principle in full and vigorous | 


existence ; and though the country was) 
encumbered by the unliappy institution of 


slavery, which, as a political institution, 
seems to have been inevitably and insepa- 
tably linked to all the political systems of 


ancient times, still the slaves were kindly | 
treated ; and the primitive equality of all | 


men was recalled by an annual feast, 


when the positions of masters and serv- | 


ants were reversed, and the latter were 
waited on by the former. The judgment 
of antiquity upon the policy of Minos 
seems to have been so favorable as to find 


of the early Christians were originally | of this night’s meeting an 


no adequate mode of manifestation short | 


of placing him among the three infernal 
judges — and making him the apportioner 


of the eternal destinies of mankind inthe |! 
‘introduction of that state of things in| 


world beyond the grave. 

But to leave the Old World for the 
New. In one nation of the South Amer- 
ican continent has been found the principle 
of co-operation in full and perfect working. 
Among the people of Peru, the system 
of common property prevailed when the 
Spaniards discovered and invaded their 
territory. ‘Their lands were divided into 
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members. He then proceeded.] 


Here was a really Christian common- | 
wealth, a true redemption society, before | 
the establishment of the Christian reli-| 
gion, and its doctrines of redemption for | 
soul and body in this world and the next. | 
No wonder that when the religion of love | 
came, and its principles of love to God | 
and man were promulgated, so many | 


i x? | 
from among this Jewish party of the Es-| 


senes, whom we have proved to have | 
been already imbued with such a consid- | 
erable portion of the Christian spirit, | 
should have joined the ranks of the new | 
religionists, and assisted in carrying ont | 
the principle of association which Christ- 
ianity adopted and sanctioned, and the | 


which it is joy and duty at once to bear | 


/one another’s burdens, ‘‘ more blessed to | 


three portions, one for the service of re-| 
ligion, one for the maintenance of the 


state, the third and largest share was par- 
celled ont among the people. 
individuals, however, or communities,”’ 
says Robertson, the historian of America, 
** had a right to exclusive property in the 
portion set apart for their use. They 


** Neither | 


possessed it only for a year, at the expi-, 


ration of which a new division was made, 
in proportion to the number, the rank, 
and the exigencies of each family. All 
those lands were cultivated by the joint 
industry of the community. The people, 
summoned by a proper officer, repaired in 
a body to the fields, and performed their 
common task, while songs and musical 
instruments cheered them to their labor. 
By this singular distribution, as well as 
by the mode of cultivating it, the idea of 
acommon interest and of mutual subser- 
viency was continually inculeated. Each 
individual felt his connection with those 
around him, and knew that he depended 
on their friendly aid fur what inerease he 
was to reap. A state thus constituted, 
may be considered as one great family, 
in which the union of the members was 
so complete, and the exchange of good 
offices so perceptible, as to create strong- 
er attachment, and to bind men in eloser 
intercourse than subsisted under any 
furm of society established in America.”’ 

It is sad and sickening to turn from 
the account of the happy simplicity of the 
Peruvian people, to that of the horrid 
eruelties inflicted upon them in the 
vnaine of Christianity and civilization, but 
really from the lust of conquest and the 
thirst for gold. But in the retributive 
justice of Providence the injuries of Peru 
have been fearfully expiated by Spain; 
and the devastation of her fields, the 
plunder of her temples, the murder of 
her Incas and her priests, the dissolution 
of her band of brothers, and their ruth- 
less slaughter, and hopeless captivity, 
have been repaid by the humiliation and 
corresponding sufferings of their Spanish 
tyrants, as well in South America as io 
their native peninsula. 

[After noticing the successful endeav- 
ors of the Jesuits in Paraguay, Mr. Lar- 
kin adverted to the 


Essenes, a Jewish 


sect, of which, as it is supposed, many 


give than to receive ;"’ in which the test | 


of discipleship was made, to sell all and | 
give to the poor—that is, to throw the 
proceeds into the common stock; in, 
which all things were had in common, 
and the first professors of which ‘ sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted | 
them among the helievers, according as 
every man had need.”’ 

Corrupted by its intercourse and con- 
nection with the world, Christianity lost | 
its distinctive character of self-denial, 
self-devotion, and community of property. 
In the monastic orders, these, however, 
survived ; and still survive, indeed, but 
coupled with so much that is to be de- | 
plored, as checking and eramping the 
best energies and highest aspirations of 
maa, and rendering impossible the dis- 
charge by him of the sacred duties of so- 
ciety and citizenship, that we can only 
regard them as preserving, through the | 
appointment of Providence, the princi- 
ciple of assuciation from extinction, until | 
the time shall come for its complete de- | 
velopment, and its application to all the 
relations and exigencies of life. 

But we have, in our own day, and in 
our own land, an example of the success 
of the associative principle carried out by 
one of the monastic orders, which I do 
not think it right to pass over without | 
separate notice. In the forest of Charn- | 
wood, about twelve miles from Leicester, 
a colony of Bernardine or Cistercian 
monks have settled themselves ; and there, 
amid the dreary wild, in a cold and repul- 
sive region and climate, have, under the 
strictest and severest rule of monastic 
discipline, succeeded by dint of hard and 
unremitting but combined Jabor, to render 


some 250 acres of the worst land, per- | 


haps, in England, fruitful and promising 


to such aa extent, as to encourage the} 
best hopes of those who have faith in the | 
power of the soil to maintain, under a} 
proper system of culture and an equitable | 
distribution of its products, the numbers | 


that Providence has placed upon it. | 
visited this interesting monastic establish- 
ment a few years ago, and was much 
struck with the proot afforded thereby of 
the truth of the associative principle. | 
may mention that the monastery was vis- 


ited by my venerable friend, Mr. Morgan, | 


with whose labors in behalf of associa- 
tion many of you must be well acquaint- 
ed, and who, I regret to state, is, as | 


‘learn by recent letters received from Italy, 


suffering from the severe affliction of par- 
alysis, at Florence. I feel assured that, 
if his life be spared to hear the account 








d proceedings, 
it will cheer him in his loneliness, and 
lighten, if not tend to remove, the visita- 
tion which lies npon him. 

We have thus traced the associative 
principles through the annals of the past, 
and seen its working in the present — but 
the future is what we have to do with. 
The resolution | propose speaks of the 
evils of poverty which are so glaringly 
apparent, and so inconsistent with the 
vast amount of riches and luxury in the 
present age. | trust your society will 
become one of the means of redressing 
those evils in the present, and of provid- 
ing against their recurrence in the future, 
In this resolution is pointed out the fear- 
ful discrepancy that exists between the 
amount of wealth produced and the 
amount of that which falls to the share of 
the producers. This discrepancy must 
be evident to any one who does not shat 
his eyes and ears as he walks through 
the streets of this, or any other town of 
similar extent and wealth; but view the 
storehouses piled with costly goods and 





the luxury of every kind enjoyed by their 


owners, on the one hand —and the pin- 
ing poverty, wretchedness, and, in some 
instances, starvation of many of the pro- 
ducers on the other. These things I 
have seen here and elsewhere, and feel- 
ing that there is in them, and in the 
system of which they are the parts, 
much that is radically wrong, I feel 
that I should not be doing my duty as a 
Christian minister, if I did not urge you, 
to the utmost of my power, to rouse 
yourselves from an apathy which alone 
permits the tulerance of such a system, 
and earry forward the principles of the 
Redemption Society. It must be too 
much to hope that so great a change as is 
necessary to rectify the wrong that exists 
can be instantaneous or even rapid ; but 
it is something to begin, and above all to 
begin well. From the way ia whieh you 
who support the Redemption Society 


| have begun, from what you have already 
accomplished, | feel persuaded that you 


will go on in despite of all opposition ; 
and that each annual soiree will show 
that you have laid the foundation of a 
system for which your children and your 
children’s children will at a future day 
rise up and bless you. 


[The reverend gentleman retired amid 
enthusiastic cheering.] — Peoples’ Jour- 
nal, 





For the Harbinger. 


CANNIBALISM. 


PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 

(Continued from p. 341.) 
Objection. Animals have no future to 
be compromised by disturbance of the 
natural current of their life. No heaven 
vr hell awaits them as the consequence 
of their conduct in this life. They have 

no moral responsibilities ; no repentance , 

no atonement to make. In depriving 

them of life we simply determine a mo 

mentary vacuum in sensation, which 4 

‘fresh life from the egg or the womb 

quickly comes to fill. 


INCO- 











Answer. Supposing these assertions 
proved, they do not invalidate in any man- 
ner the essential fact that life can only be 
taken by conflict, under the law of force 
and not the law of love. Besides, the 
disturbance of the natural order of the 
creature's life is an aggression upon it, 
and an impertinence towards the arbiter 
of life, none the less whether the creature 
does or does not preserve, after death, its 
specific or individual life. 
osition cannot be proved. 
ported by no analogies. Every reason, 
on the contrary, which teaches the per- 
manence of our own existence, applies 
also to other animals. They own, like 
us, various branches of sensation, of af- 
fection, and of distributive faculties, 
though most of them are cruder and less 
developed than ours. How far they pos- 
sess the sentiment of Unity, of the prin- 
ciples of immutable justice, we cannot 
fairly judge, because the tenor and re- 
sponsibilities of their lives differ from 
ours, and because our sympathy 


But the prop- 
It ean be sup- 


with 
them is too limited to allow us to judge 
ef sentiments whose manifestation in 
ourselves is of a mystical nature. 


These are, however, facts which, if 


recorded of a man, we should say were 
proofs of such a principle. The dog, 
for instance, locked accidentally in his 
master’s larder, is recorded to 
starved to death rather than touch the 


have 


game which hung before him; and when! 
the master, who stood between him and | 


God, entered again on his return home, 
the dog crawled up to him, licked his feet 
and died. Is this not conscience! The 
animal then, possessing in different de- 


grees and combinations al] the essential | 
faculties and sentiments of the human) 


soul, is a surt of imperfect, partially de- 
veloped man, and should pass through 
progressive existences until it attains to 
humanity, or to some corresponding de- 
gree in the scale of being. 
met by the assertion that animals do not 


Here we are 


progress, and that this constitutes precise- 
ly the distinction between them and man. 
To this we must again urge that our 
sympathy with the life of animals is not 
sufficient to constitute us judges in this 
matter. 
not lie in the building of palaces, rail- 
roads, and steamboats, mechanical char- 
acters, which appeal to the eye, but 


Their mode of progression may 


which we cannot show would add in the 
slightest degree to their happiness ; and 
we should have some difficulty in proving 
that up to this point they had to our own. 
These phenomena ouly indicate the striv- 
ing after communion, which will coatinue 
to baffle us until, through aa order con- 
Ciliating all our interests, we have incar- 
nated love or attraction in al! our social 
relations. violate 
this law much less than we; they live 


The lower creatures 
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/much truer to their nature, and they en-' dreams before full waking consciousness ; 
joy mueh more such degree of commun-!or to the passage from one industrial 
ion as they are fitted for, and through group into another in the functions of the 
It is true that we have no attrac- 
It would be quite as hard to/ tion for the transition in itself, but only 
prove by any observations, the fact of for the consequence of the transition, the 
progression material, business or pleasure of the day; the 
We have an 
earth, as among other animals; and the! attraction for life, inasmuch as for the 
attainment they have actually made in pursuits aod gratifications in whieh life 
relation to the wants of their being, is passes; and as the stimulus of each at- 
in comparison with the more intelligent traction is diminished by its gratification, 
animals such as the ant, bee, beaver, and that of the next in order, whether of a 
so forth, altogether despicable. Finally, period in the day’s life or of a periodical 
the whole argument is a palpable absurd- life in the soul’s existence, will deminate 
ity, from the great and universally reeog-| and determine the necessary transition. 
nized capacity of animals for education. That of death at the natural period of 
Their mechanism of progression is ab-| old age we have considered as predeter- 
solutely the same with our own. Sensa-| mined by the mathematics of nature, and 
tion, pereeption, reflection, passion, and | in probable accordance with the predeter- 


which all true or spiritual progression | day. 
comes. 
either moral or 
among some tribes of savages upon the pursuits of the new group. 


consequent action: Memory determining | mination of the creature itself, as we may 
habit; that habit remaining as a seaffold-| predetermine on going to sleep the hour 
ing for the next acquisition; the habit|of waking. Beth these conditions are 
confirmed organizing itself in structure,| obviously violated by the violence com- 
and bequeathing its results to the next | mitted on one creature by another, which 
generation. ‘Thus we find setters whose | cuts life short in the midst of its naturad 
parents have been highly trained, some-| term and while the attractions to the pur- 
times go through the evolutions of the | suits in which it passes are in full viger. 
In the two preceding numbers we have 
The animal has then by confined ourselves to the defence of the 
analogy with man every right to expect | rights of animals to life, liberty, and the 
the continuance of his existence, and the | best conditions of. pursuing happiness, 
distributive justice of God owes to him, | and to showing the basis of those rights 
as to us in our various degrees, compen- | in their intelligence, affection and suscep- 
sation in the virtnes and blessing of a_ tibility of progress, of eujoyment and of 
mature and harmonized existence for the | suffering, in modes and degrees analogous 
| various and Because we have showa 
epochs of in- that the distinctions hitherto made are 
| false, it does not follow however that we 


hunt with accuracy when first taken out | 
into the field. 


forms of evil perversion | to our own. 
shared during the crude 
coherence. 

They have also their diseases, their recognize no distinctions between man 
vices, their torments, as the naturalist and other creatures except external form. 
well knows. Hunger and thirst, the in- Unity of system, universal analogy, and 
clemencies of the seasons, the annoyance the correspondence of function to struc- 
of vermin, the fear and agony of becom-| ture presuppose in the spiritual nature of 
ing a prey to their natural enemies, in-| animals a distinction from man, and an 
ternal conflict among their own species. inferiority to him conformable to their 
They do not always live in paradise, as differences and inferiority in structure. 
some simple persons suppose. The distinction of the spiritual nature 
Ojection. Death is to other animals follows as logically from the distinetion ia 
as to us, simply a state of transition ; and organization, as the existence of a spirtt- 
ual nature fullows from the existence of 
The separate existence 
already shown, transitions are essentially of either is unknown to the experience 
of man, a thing impossible distinetly to 

The answer to this has been substan- conceive of, and therefore an essential ab- 
tially included in others. The most striking distinctions 
sider a transition required by the law of of the human body are the extent of its 


the fact that no animal has an attraction 


for it proves nothing, since, as you have an organization. 
exceptions to the law of attraction. 
Death we con- surdity. 


progression aud that of attraction, for tactile and sensitive surface, and conse- 
the animal as for man; but the determi- quent development of the sense of touch, 
nation of the period of this transition be- obscured in other creatures by their hair 
lungs toa higher wisdom than ours. If) or fur, or feathers, and stimulating man 


it is hastened by violence, the struggle of to the creation of fabries, and to the im- 


the victim and the remorse of the slayer provement of climates and seasons. 
2d. The development of the claw or 
foot into a hand, in which the tactile fac- 
ulty reaches its greatest delicacy, and 
We may consider death as a transition which becomes the agent of a fabrication 
point corresponding to the interruption of , impossible to most other creatures. 


prove it an evil, ‘“‘an interference with 
the order of nature in which all evil con- 


sists.”’ 
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| him as monarch of the earth and general | horses, cattle and dogs, by study and ap- 


hip joints, which do not easily support) regent of terrestrial movement, and ex- plication of the laws of generation and 
the body in the horizontal posture, but}erting upon them no other compulsion} cross breeding, augur the happiest re- 


are adapted to the erect position. 


4th. The deficiency in man of a provi- | joyment and development which they are 
sion arresting the force of the circulation | capable of attaining under his influence. 


through the carotid artery, in conse- 
quence of which other animals are not 
equally subject with man to sudden and 
violent rushes of blood to the brain, to 
which the horizontal posture peculiarly 
exposes him. ‘These considerations may 
be summed up in two facts : 


Ist. The superior necessity and the|two heads of material and spiritual. 


than the privation of that superior on eee for the extension of this science in 
connection with thet of adapting the dif- 
| tetom sorts of food to the determination 
of desirable faculties and organic develop- 
ments, of which the bee now avails her- 
self to change at pleasure a neuter into a 


queen. 


This brings us to the consideration of, 
two questions : 

Ist. What are the uses which man will 
desire of animals? 

2d. What are the methods by which, We ought here to consider the mag- 
he will appeal to their attractions! netic relations existing between men and 

The question of uses divides into the animals by identity of principle in their 
In|nervous systems. This is composite, 





facility of fabrication, presupposing in| both these aspects uses will be founded on | combining a material with a spiritual re- 


man superior development of the discrim- 
inating and constructive faculties. 

2d. The necessity and facility for 
assuming the erect position, which, look- 
ing naturally upward to the stars, presup- 
poses faculties and sentiments calculated 
to bring him into relation with other 
spheres. These deductions are justified 
by our consciousness and experience. 

In applying the converse of this state- 
ment, there results to the animal races 
in general : 

Ist. Essential inferiority in industry. 

2d. More limited restriction to the 
sphere of the earth. 

In connection with the last remark we 
observe that man alone possesses the 
secret of using fire. Fire or heat, the 
essential condition of animation in the 
material world, is the correspondence of 
Love, the principle of animation in the 
spiritual sphere. ‘The ancient magi ex- 
pressed this in their worship of the sun. 
Man then, through his use of fire, as 
through the development of his religious 
sentiment, comes into unison with God in 
a higher degree than other creatures, 
and therefore stands as a natural mediator 
between them and God. This position 
once understood, the reciprocal duties and 
relations between man and other creatures 


this principle in the nature of animals: | lation. 
that they present the special develop-} The material relation is that of the 
ments of some of those faculties and| physical magnetism which animals as 
passions which man combines in a more | well as men and women impart to each 
integral manner, thus becoming hiero- | other, partly in the ratio of their life and 
glyphic letters and words of the passion-| health, and partly in that of a special 
al language, the Book of nature. nervous sympathy existing between them. 
The Deg is now useful to us by his| A brutal use has been made of it in re- 
special development of the sense of|storing those perishing with cold, or 
smell and of the passion of friendship; | after drowning by folding about them 
the Horse by that of his locomotive facul-| naked the warm reeking carcass of a 
ties, his strength, speed, and the noble | dog or horse, thus combining nervous in- 
‘emulative spirit, which in all his vari-| fluence with high temperature and moist- 
eties, from the dray-horse to the racer,|ure. ‘There are many who have realized 
spends its life even to the last breath in|a beneficial influence on their health 


the ambition of use or glory. 

The Camel, and the Ostrich, and the 
Reindeer present analogous adaptations to 
other climates and regions. The Dove, 
a creature in which Love is the predomi- 
| nating principle, bears in a flight rapid as 
Love’s messenger should be, the per- 
fumed billet under his wing. In these 
days, when Love is enslaved to mammon, 
this bird in correspondence has become 
the merchant’s messenger, and carries 
news of stock. For information of a 
'mercantile or political character the 
greatest publicity will be desired in Har- 
| mony, private speculation being impossi- 
| ble, and the magnetic telegraph and other 





follow clearly enough. As he co-oper- | like means will be employed. But Love, 
ates with God in the development of the | whose privacy is sacred in its very es- 
earth's life in her various kingdoms, so! sence, will reclaim the service of the 
are they to co-operate with him. As/carrier dove. Thus the general cast of 
God ever urges man to the accomplish- | the harmonic creation, as now the excep- 
ment of his destiny by the permanent | 
revelation and stimulus of attraction, | special adaptation by its organization and 
never using any other approach to com-| habits to the uses and affections of man. 
pulsion than the misery inherent on its| The principle of contrast, it will be per- 
conflict or suppression during the period | ceived, enters so far into this adaptation 
of our collective rebellion, which in neg-| of uses, that they depend on the posses- 
lecting all research for the Divine social | sion by the animal of faculties or de- 
code in relation to which all passions and | grees of faculties not possessed by our- 


. | . . 
characters have been predetermined, or-| selves, and in which we shall complete 


tional one-eighth, must possess some | 


from the habitual presence of fine ani- 
mals. The magnetism of the horse has 
no trivial share in the advantages 
of horse-back exercise. Delicate chil- 
dren should be encouraged to keep the 
large Newfoundland dogs, and even to 
let them sleep in the same bed. 

We may consider this relation as the 
reciprocal circulation of nervous influ- 
ence, physical as is the electricity we re- 
ceive from the earth. 

Every animal is doubtless capable of 
exerting a physical influence of this sort 
specific to itself, and varying in degree 
and efficacy with the temperaments, indi- 
vidual or national, with which it is brought 
into relation, and with the degree of inti- 
macy which exists between the man and 
the animal. 

We may find in this not only a valua- 
ble medicinal agent, but the source of a 
richer and more composite state of normal 
j nosteh, The spiritual relation above re- 
ferred to has been very beautifully recog- 
nized by Wordsworth in his White Doe 


\of Rylstone. 
To be Continued. 


| [Correspondence of the Christian Register.] 


| THE REY. DR. SPRING. 


ganizes their perversion or suppression 
and our consequent misery by an arbitra- 
ry legislation; so is man to rely entirely 
on the influence of attraction on other 
animals, addressing himself only to the 
love principle in them, providing that 


ah 
the powers of our own being, when we | zai New York, April, 1847. 
I said in my last, that the preaching of 


av i ; : ; 
h ° domesticated and educated them, ithis gentleman and of his school, fails to 
just as in our rule over the mineral king-| awaken and array the humane and merei- 
dom, we develop the powers of our sight | ful sensibilities of our nature in behalf of 
by the manufacture of glasses, mirrors, the afflicted, vicious and destitute. I of 





lenses, &c. 





they shall find it for their interest and; The success already 
pleasure to serve him, and acknowledge | many 


attained in the 
new and superior varieties of 


course did not mean that there were no 
\individuals in Dr. Spring’s and kindred 
'Churches, who felt a warm interest in the 
‘improvement of society. I dare say 


——— —- 


there are. It is of the Church as such | 
that I speak,— of the Church as moulded | 
by the system of religion preached there. | 
And I repeat that this want of lively sym- | 
pathy with the great movement in favor) 
of depressed, suffering hmanity, is char-_ 
acteristic of Dr. Spring’s Church and of 
all others similarly trained. 

This follows naturally, from the fact | 
that the preacher never brings before the 
minds of his people, the actual condition 
of society as it exists among the very 
poor, the very depraved and suffering of 
our fellow men. Indeed, from my 
knowledge of Dr. Spring’s habits, I sup- 
pose he is not himself well informed re- 
specting the vicious and impoverished | 
classes. I presume he seldom if ever 
sees the inside of an alms-house, a huspi- | 
tal or a prison, that he rarely explores | 
the lanes and alleys, and dens of vice, 
and garrets of poverty that abound in his | 
vicinity. I suspect he does not often fol- 
low the laboring man to his home, after 
he has toiled from twelve to fourteen 
hours at the most severe and exhausting 
work, and, sitting by his side with a heart 
full of sympathy, inquire into his cireum- 
stances, and devise means of lessening 
his toils. If there are in his Church any 
seamstresses, who sit plying the needle 
from early morn till long after midnight, 
to earn enough to buy bread to save them 
from famishing, or medcine for a sick 
mother, it is not a common thing for the 
pastor to come in to speak some cheering 
word, and suggest some method of alle- 
viating the condition of poor over-worked 
and ill-paid women,—women who receive 
from fourpence to sixpence for making a 
shirt, and in proportion for other articles. 
These are not the topics that should take 
up the time and thoughts of a Doctor of 
Divinty. He has enough to do in pro- 
pounding and explaining the origin of 
evil, the doctrine of original sin, of total 
depravity, and man’s utter inability. He 
is bound to show his people what Origen 
and Augustine and Calvin believed and 
taught; but as to meddling with any ex- 
isting disorder, except the single one of 
heresy, he deems it quite uncalled for. 
It is not to be wondered at, that under 
such preaching the people learn very lit- 
tle, and are taught to feel very little the 
immense social evils that are oppressing 
the multitudes in the lower walks of life. 


Such is the state of feeling in Dr. 
Spring’s and kindred Churches, that if 
that clergyman should for a number of 
Sundays together, earnestly call the at-| 
tention of his people to the privations and 
sufferings of the poorer classes, to the 
wrongs and oppressions and heart-break- | 
ing griefs to which the widows and orphans 
are exposed continually, and to the temp- 
tations, dangers, and stinted means of the | 
thousands of toiling women in New) 
York ; and should he with all the warmth 
and pungency which the case demands, | 
insist upon his people doing their whole 
duty to these unfortunate classes, I have 
no doubt the utter strangeness of such a) 
strain of preaching would produce the 
most excited and violent surprise; and 
probably not a few would suspect their 
minister of mental derangement. Not 
that there would be anything incongruous 
to the Gospel in such preaching, for the 
apostle says that pure religion before 
God is to visit the fatherless and the wid- 
Ow in their affliction,— but simply be- | 
cause it would be what the peuple are 
ROW entirely unused to. | 
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It is in such Churches as this of Dr.| tered to, reclaimed and saved; and such 
Spring’s, that such contempt, ridicule! like achievements of divine beneficence, 
and abuse are poured upon every move-| The pastor has published a namber of 
ment and suggestion, having in view any | volumes, but none of them that I have 


‘isfied with the many evils that adhere to| 


amendment of our social organization. | 
There seems to be a perfect horror of | 
any change from the present working of | 
the social machine. ‘The New York Ob- 
server, which may be considered the or- 
gan of that type and grade of Orthodoxy, | 
is constantly on the alert to detect and | 
punish any symptom of discontent with | 
things as they are. Its custom is to| 
brand all such with the name of the Fou- 
rierites. The slightest movement is a 
plunge into the system of that reformer ; 
and then great care is taken to make the! 


impression that his system is the synonym | 


of every thing bad, licentious and atheis- | 
tic. The effect of all this is to strengthen | 


Fourierism in this city. As I said be-| 


fore, there are multitudes who are dissat- | 

; : 
our present social system, and who Ber | 
lieve that great improvement is desirable | 
and practicable. When these find the | 
Churches indifferent and averse to any | 
improvement, and when they find them-| 
selves denounced for entertaining desires | 
and hopes, which they are conscious | 
originate in good will to man; it is not) 
to be wondered at if they forsake the| 


Church for the Association and the Pha-!| 


lanx. This process is going on constant- | 
ly in this city, under the influence of that | 
so-called orthodoxy which shudders at the | 
thought of progress, and which finds all | 
its models of perfection in the dusty folios 
of the fathers, and the fine-spun creeds 
of Reformers and Synods in the 10th 
century. 

I know very little indeed about Fou- | 
rier, and ean neither praise nor condemn | 
his system intelligently. But I believe | 
‘* a better time is coming,”’ and is greatly | 
needed. I believe a great proportion of 
the vice and crime, poverty and wretch- 
edness now prevalent might have been) 
prevented ; and that much might be done 
to banish the evils that every where af-| 
flict us, and to introduce a comparatively | 
high degree of peace, content, virtue, in-| 
dustry, economy and happiness ; and I! 
am of opinion that the Christian Church 
and ministry ought to, and might be em- 
inently instrumental in bringing those | 


better times to pass. It is the great ob-| 
ject for which the Church and ministry | 


exist in this world. And if, both by pre-| 
cept and example, they should set forth | 
the law of love in all the beauty, loveli-| 
ness and force of a living exemplification | 
in all the pulpits aud sanctuaries of the | 
land, and in all our intercourse with God | 
and our fellow men, that renovation of| 
society which we desire would be com- 
plete. But to remedy any evil we must | 
first discern it and appreciate it; we must 
think upon it in all its bearings, and call 
the attention and engage the influence of 
others in its removal. And finally we) 
must bring all the energies of a benevo- | 
lent, humane, and merciful religion to 
bear specifically and directly upon the 
particular evils which prevail. 

All this, in my judgment, Dr. Spring's 
preaching fails toapproach. The history 
of his Church vear after year, is a record 
of births, baptisms, marriages and deaths, | 
of sermons on the fall of man, of origi- 
nal sin, decrees and the like; not of or- 
phans and widows visited, relieved and 
made happy, of poor and needy people 
rendered comfortable, of prisoners minis- 


seen, have dwelt upon the evils to which 
| have referred, or suggested any specific 
methods of counteraction. 


Truly yours, Criro. 





MUSICAL REVIEW. 
SECOND WEEK OF THE OPERA IN BOS- 
TON — PACINT'S “ SAFFO.” 

Pacini and his music have been un- 
known in these new regions of the musi- 
cal world, while Bellini and Donizetti and 
Auber and all the latest fashions have 
crossed the ocean almost as soon as born. 
We share the general ignorance about 
him ; all we know is, that he reigned a 
little earlier than Rossini, that he was 
fond of classic subjects, and that he is 
said to have been a townsman of Bellini, 
who doubtless studied him with some 
enthusiasm, as touches of similarity here 
and there between ‘ Saffo’’ and the 
‘** Somnambula ’’ would seem to testify. 
Whatever may be the accredited standing 
of Pacini in the musical world, we must 
confess to a purer, deeper satisfaction 
from the three representations given last 
week of his “‘ Saffo,”’ than we have yet 


obtained from any of the more modern 


operas, Italian or French. The musie 
as a whole has all the repose and all the 
unity which befit a Grecian subject ; it is 
not overstrained ; single airs and passages 
do not stand out and fasten themselves 
at once in the memory: or if they do 
stand out, it is in ‘* bold relief,” not 
boldly without relief, as is so often the 
case with the brilliant popular novelties ; 
every thing throughout is with a sweet 
severity subdued to the reigning senti- 
ment and thought of the whole. And 
yet it is not for want of originality, of 
vivid beauty, and of unusual wealth both 
of vocal melody and of most quaint and 
exquisite instrumental accompaniments, 
beautiful alike in figure and in color, that 
it seems so calm and that the whole so 
swallows up the parts, as they go by you 
like the undulations of the ocean. On 
the contrary, a second and third hearing 
convinces you that it is from beginning to 
end a series of wonderfully fine crea- 
tions ; song after song, and chorus after 
chorus, is so beautiful, so novel, so pro- 
nounced and clear, that you think it 


_your’s forever; and yet the next has 
such fresh beauty as to quite obliterate it 


from your mind, although the effect of 
course survives. And there is the purest 
warmth in all this melody ; it is as full of 
sentiment as Bellini, with far more pith 


in it and more variety. 


The orchestral parts deserve especial 
notice. ‘There is not an unmeaning pas- 
sage from first to last; searcely a passage 
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which could be called in any way com- 
mon-place ; and yet nothing obtrusive or 
noisy, or in respect of composition, over- 
wrought. It was an exquisite pleasure 
to listen to them principally, and lose 
yourself in their enticing flow. Sitting 
almost in the heart of it one night, direct- 
ly behind the leader and the double bass, 
(for by a wise arrangement these two ex- 
treme parts of the harmony are brought 
together in this orchestra, with the violins 
surrounding and completing the inner 
circle,) the sensation was as fine and as 
absorbing as that of leaning over the 


stern of a boat and gazing into the ever- | 


varied yet perpetual flow of waves ; and 


nothing was lost of the total meaning and | 


effect of the opera by this, so perfect was 
the unity. Much of the credit is due of 
course to the admirable composition of 
this orchestra. With anexcellent leader; 
with the best contra-bassist living, as it is 
said, whose single bass, so clearly formed 
in its whole range of tones, gives more 
support to this powerful band, than three 
or four have yet done in our Academy 
orchestras ; a single violoncello also, of 
most finished and expressive tone; a 
sufficient preponderance of clear and racy 
violin tones; and just enough of wood 
and brass; there is a proportion, a rich 
blending and unity of effect, —a strength 
obedient always to expression, and a pre- 
cision and delicacy of execution in what 
they do, which is a new revelation to 
Bostonians. 


To return to “‘ Saffo;”’ the delight it 
gave us makes us distrust reigning fash- | 


ions more than ever, and sadly suspect that 
many other good things have been buried 
up by more pretending novelties. We 
feel more desire now to know ‘ Niobe,”’ 
and other productions of Pacini, than we 
do to gratify hopes long deferred of hear- 
ing many a renowned opera of Rossini or 
Bellini. 

The story of Sappho is an admirable 
one for an opera, and worthy to inspire 
both poet and composer, as it has done in 
this case. Indeed, the Italian poem here is 
a chaste and glowing work of art in itself, 
more truly classic, as it seems to us, than 
anything which we have read by Metas- 
tasio. 
throwing herself from the rock of Leuca- 
dia for love, connected in a very artistic 
and probable manner with the supersti- 
tious rites of Apollo, according to which 
criminals threw from the 
sacred rock to expiate offences against 
the god. 
in the story as here conceived ; the trag- 
edy which essentially is permanent in 


themselves 


There is the true tragic motive 


human history under whatever form; it | 


is the conflict of genius, of the true na- 
tive human impulse, with the organized 


conservative spirit of the age. Here 


genius, which is bat another name for | 


It is the common story of Sappho, | 


THE HARBINGER. 
| humanity, in Sappho, dashes its own life | 
out against the pitiless rock of a conser- | 
vative priesthuod. The piece has three | 
acts. 

The first 


39 


is called the ‘* Olympic 
Crown. The orchestra commence with | 
a smart, triumphant strain, while the 
curtain rises disclosing a retreat which is 
supposed to be within hearing of the 
circus, where all Greece is met at the 
The chorus is heard 
triumphs of 
Presently, come sounds of tumult and 


confusion ; the high priest of Leucade, 


Olympic games. 


celebrating the Sappho. 


Alcandro, rushes in as from the circus, | 
full of rage, and meets the chief of the 
Aruspices, Hippia. He tells how Sappho, 
admired of all Greece, was reciting a 
1 


poem about a lover who took the fatal) 
leap, and how she then appealed, inspired 
with generous indignation, to the people : | 
‘* Barbarians, how long will you tolerate 
superstitions which sanction such inha- 
manities' How long will you live in 
fear of a cruel priesthood ! ’’ — where- 
upon the people rose and drove the 
priests out from the circus. Alcandro 


threatens the vengeance of his deity ; 
and in this strong part, Signor Bataglini’s 
warm and powerful baritone established 
him at once as one of the truest artists of 
Yet even here, as throughout 
the play, Alcandro’s rage involuntarily 
alternates with struggling tenderness ; he 
his heart has always 


_yearned to Sappho, how dear her voice, 


| the corps. 


sinoes of how 


how pleasant her inspiration and her ge- | 
so forth; and in these two 
strains we enjoyed some of 
music of the opera. Phaon 
lover of Sappho, (in the per. | 
Signo Perozzi, the new tenor, 
whose hard, distressful voice is anything 


nius, and 
contrasted 
the finest 
enters, the 
son of 


but Perelli's; and yet there was an 
earnestness in his impersonation which 
‘deserves respect); he is jealous of the 
musical ambition of Sappho, who ab-| 
sorbed in her artistic triumphs, seems 
alienated from him. Aleandro increases 
this feeling by telling him that Sappho 
loves Alceon, a young poet, reminds him 
of his first love to Climene, his own 
daughter, and persuades him to return to. 
her and marry her. 


‘ Tt | 
scene between Phaon and Sappho (Te-| 


Then follows a} 


descv), in which he rudely rejects her 
though she passionately asserts her love 
Lisimacho (Badiali, 
weak tenor in “ Ernani” was | 


and faithfulness. 
whose 
here suddenly transformed into a noble 
bass) and the chorus of Grecians from 
the circus enter and announce to Sappho 
She is, 
elated, would rush to the circus, for a 


that she has won the crown. is 
moment forgetting Phaon, who will not 
be reconciled. 

The second act is the Marriage of | 


Climene and Phaon. Signora Marini, | 





the contralto, is Climene, and appears 
seated among her maids, who sing their 
congratulations in a quaint and naive 
Sappho enters, a grief-stricken 
wanderer, to consult the priest: Climene 
receives her affectionately, informs her of 
her nuptials, bids the maidens clothe her 
in her most costly robes, and invites her 
The duett between 
them here called down tempests of ap- 
plause each night; the rich and reedy 
contralto of Marini blended in sweet con- 
trast with Tedesco’s voice. The former 
is more and more a favorite ; though her 
voice is singular, swelling in volame at 
the bottom and the top of its register, but 
spindling away to almost nothing in the 
middle. ‘Then comes the nuptial scene, 
of great splendor, in the temple of Apol- 
lo, the sacred incense burning on the 
altar, priests and cithariste ranged on 
either side, choruses of Grecian men and 
women inthe foreground. The marriage 
is performed, when Sappho enters splen- 


chorus, 


to the nuptials. 


didly arrayed, to sing the nuptial strain 
she promised; but seeing Phaon to be 
she is thunderstruck; 
recovering a little she sings to him that 
splendid strain, one of the finest in the 
piece, the words of which have enough 
of wild grandeur and passion to have 
come from an old tragedy of A®schylus: 
‘* At nume, o crudo, ai mortali, Ti chiesi 
lagrimando &c.’’ ** Weeping to the gods 
and men have I sought thee, cruel one. 
O’er mountains, valleys, rivers, seas, 
have I fled, calling upon thy name—1! 
have found thee; thou shalt not be 
another's! Oh never! If destiny has 
written this, destiny shall cancel it!” 
This is a subject for a Schubert to com- 
But the music of Pa- 
cini rose to the demand. In a sudden 
frenzy Sappho overthrows the incense; 
when the priests and all the chorus break 
out in denunciations of pious horror, sur- 
rounding her with threatening gestures. 
The finale here is magnificent ; equal in- 
deed to the ** Sommo Carlo”’ in * Er- 
nani,’’ and (what is remarkable) making 
Ip truth the mu- 
sic as well as action of this whole scene 
very great. The festive strains of 
orchestra and chorus in the first part of it 
were of suppassing beauty. Tedesco 
sang and acted with great power, and 
looked the part to perfection. 

The third act is the ** Fatal Leap.” 
First a solemn scene amongst the priests, 
in a forest before the sacred cave, where 
Sappho kneels penitent and takes the 
vow to expiate her offence by throwing 
herself from the rock. The will of the 
God is consulted and found inexorable; 
Lisimacho final- 
ly discovers to them that Sappho is the 
lust daughter of and the 
gloomy, terrible way Ww 


the bridegroom 


pose a song to. 


asimilar use of unison. 


is 


the deed must be done. 


Alcandro ; 
music gives 


—_—_ 
—_—_—_—_———— 


warm gushing strains of recognition with 
parent and sister. Alcandro would fain 
have the sacrifice suspended, but the 
priests demand it. Phaon supplicates, 
would join her fate, but all in vain. 
There are three great songs in this finale: 
Alecandro’s, reproaching himself, in which 


Bataglini almost outdid himself in the | 


depth and strength of passion which he 
jufused into his voice ; the nuptial song, 
which Sappho, taking her crown and 
cithara, sings as in a trance for Climene, 
with its exquisite orchestral accompani- 
ments; and her farewell song before she 
ascends the rock to take the leap. 

We have barely hinted the things we 
would have said about this admirable 
performance, and must here leave the 
most unsaid for want of room, but hoping 
to return to it some future time. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 15, 1847. 
Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dr. CHANNING, 





A LETTER TO JOSEPH MAZZINI 


DOCTRINES OF FOURIER. 


My Dear Sir :—I have recently read 
an article of yours in the People’s Journal 
for March, in which you undertake to 
discuss the theory of Fourier. 
read it with mingled feelings of surprise, 
sorrow, and mirthfulness ; with surprise, 
because J had anticipated something very 
different from a man of your reputed 
sympathies; with sorrow, because the 
tone of your remarks is wot that of a 
candid and impartial inquirer, while you 
do gross injustice to the memory of a 
great and good man; yet with mirthful- 
ness, because some of your mistakes (to 
call them by no worse name) are so ut- 
terly wide of the mark, and so ludicrous 
that, do all I could, it was impossible for 
me to refrain from laughing. I trust you 
will forgive me this slight irreverence. 

If I were disposed to be ill-natured, 
however, I should say to you that you 
had placed yourself on the horns of a 
very old and very awkward dilemma ; 
for if you understand the sysiem of Fou- 
rier, you have wilfully perverted it ; and 
if you do not understand it, you have 
maligned what you are ignorant of, so! 
that in either case you can be made to 
Cccupy a position which no true and 
Christian man would envy. But as I am 
acharitable man, and somewhat used to 
all sorts of stupid and malignant misrepre- 
sentation, I will simply say that you have 


I have 





| happiness ! 
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present it in a false, unjust, and odious | 
light. | 

[think you in error on a great many | 
points — in fact in nearly all that you put | 
forward — but I will confine my attention | 
to three of the most important. 


I. First, you have mistaken, according 


to my interpretation of it, the fundamental | 


object of Fourier’s philosophy. You say: | 

‘*With him, (i. e. Fourier) happiness 
was the end of human life — pain, a sign 
of error — pleasure, satisfaction, a sign of 
truth —interes/, the great lever of re-or- 
ganization. But more capable of prob- 
ing an idea to its Jast consequences, than | 
of elevating it, by purifying it, to its 
highest power, to its original source, — 
strong in detail, weak in all that regards 
the conception of the unity of humanity 
— destitute of science, disinherited of all 
poetry of heart, incapable of feeling all 
that is sacred in the collective progress of 
the human race — he finished by seeing 
only the individual in this world, by 
adoring liberty alone, by laying down to 
himself, as the only problem of life, the 
means of giving to the individual full and 
entire satisfaction. It matters little that 
he has continually spoken of unity, and 
that he has inscribed as a motto at the 
head of all his works that law of aftrac- 
tion which was reduced to a formula by 
Newton, and the possibility of the appli- 
cation of which to the phenomena of the 
social world had been revealed to him by 
St. Simon. His unity will be found, 
by every one who examines his doctrine 
to its foundation, te be nothing buat the 


| application of his theory of the tndiwidual 


to all men. His attraction is not, as it is 
for us, a sign that God has placed in our 
hearts to teach us that un/y by the har- 
monized labor of the whole great human 
family towards an end superior to its ac- 
tual life can we comprehend and apply 
our law: itis for him bat a means and a 
necessity of present pleasure. The idea 
of a social mission, of the duty of moral 
progression, and consequently of an au- 
thority, is entirely foreign to Fourier. 
He has nothing which represents it in 
the edifice constructed by him with such 
minute and Jaborious care. He has no 
reality of government: his omniarehs, 
his kings, his emperors, his goddesses, 
are mere phantoms—a simple satisfac- 
tion given to the passion of ambition. 
He knows no religion. ‘ Philosophers 
have always sought social good in admin- 
istrative and religious innovations:’ he 
applies himself, on the contrary, to seek 
it only ‘in operations having no connec- 
tion whatever with these matters, by in- 
dustrial modes.’ He-has no ideal of 
virtue to pursue: he tells you that ‘ for 
politicians and moralists (disciples of the 
uncertain sciences, as he calls them, the 
nonsense talkers of Bentham) the last 
hour has sounded.’ 

‘*What remains, then, for the basis 
of his society! What is left to this 
man, who, iv the intoxication of what he 
calls his discovery, deprives himself, in 
the delight of his heart, of all that has 
been hitherto the subject of the labors of 
humanity! There remains for him hap- 
piness, the happiness of the individual ; 
and do you know what he understands by 
' ‘ Happiness consists in hav- 
ing many desires and many means of 
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/misconceived what you write about, and | gratifying them.’ Later on he will tell 


you that ‘ it consists above all in the pos- 
session of riches.’ 

*** After all, are not riches the means 
which guarantee to the individual the 
liberty of satisfying his desires?’ And 
from step to step, from consequence to 


| consequence, Fourier, fascinated, blinded, 
| by his thirst for happiness, the only end 


which he recognizes in our earthly ea- 
reer —and by the worship of his idol 
liberty, the only instrument that he 
knows by which man may attain it— 
arrives at discoveries, at rules of social 
management, which his disciples, less 
bold, endeavor to make us forget; 


‘which I have not read without a blush 


upon my brow, and which I could not 
transcribe here without pollution.” 


Now, I have not so read this profound 
and remarkable thinker. I should say 
that his End, in all his speculations, was 
rather Justice than Happiness. He de- 
nominated his system ** The Theory of 
Universal Unity,”’ and its leading design, 
as the name imports, was the investigation 
and establishment of the laws of Unity in 
every sphere of existence, material, intel- 
lectual and moral, but especially in the 
Fourier held that God governs his 
whole creation, in its least as well as in 
its greatest parts, by one immutable and 
law, which was first to be 
sought for by man in the material world, 
and then be applied to society. 

Law seems to have been a supreme ob- 
ject of inquiry with him, as few writers 
have evef existed who insist so strongly 
upon the necessity of conforming all 
things to the divine will, as it is variously 
reflected by nature, by man, and by revela- 
tion. God is one, he says every where, 
and man, in order to obey and be like 
God, must also be one; one in his own 


social. 


universal 


soul, one in his relations to Nature, one 
in his intercourse with his fellows, and 
one with his Father in Heaven. And it 
was to produce this oneness that Fourier 
labored and lived. The constant, “ irre- 
pressible desire of his heart was to dis- 
cover in nature the unitary law by which 
her magnificent harmonies are effected, 
that he might apply the same beneficent 
principle to the arrangements of human 
society.”’ 

If you ask, what is meant by this 
Unity of which we speak, I will briefly 
explain. We see, amid the countless 
variety of objects in the physical world, 
that they all co-operate to the same end, 
that they work together in beaatiful har- 
mony, and though so infinitely various, 
never conflict, and when they counteract 
each other, only do so to produce a more 
perfect equilibrium. This sameness of 
design and result in Nature is what we 
call the Unity of Nature. In music we 
speak of it as Harmony ; in the moral 
world, as Conscience; in society, as Or- 
der; in the mathematics and positive sci- 
ences generally, as Law ; and in the in- 
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dividual man, as Integrity. These terms 
all mean pretty much the same thing ; 
and when it is said, therefore, that the 
highest aim of Fourier’s philosophy is to 
accomplish Universal Unity, it is equiva- 
lent to saying that his aim is to establish 
the perfect Integrity of the human soul 


and the perfect Order of human society. 
His roling and regulating principle is the 
Conscience, or that longing, which is 
universal among men, for what is abso- 
lutely just and true and good, in all de- 
partments of thought and feeling and 
external relation. He is utterly opposed 
to every falseness, to every meanness, to 
duplicity and selfishness in all their forms, 
both outward and inward; and the de- 


mands of his system can only be satis- | 
fied, so far as individuals are concerned, | 
by the most transparent sincerity, the 


most rigid honesty, and the most disinter- 
ested devotion to the good of others; 
while, as it respects society, it requires 
complete order in the arrangement of 
even its minutest particulars, the strictest 
justice in the distribution of its functions 
and its rewards, the fullest education, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, of all 
its members, and the loftiest religious 
discipline and refinement. 

Yet, I will confess that Fourier speaks 
of Happiness as a fundamental and uni- 
versal desire of Mankind, and often uses 
the term ‘* Universal Happiness ’’ as con- 
vertible with Universal Unity. *But those 


who comprehend his system know very 
well that there is no contradiction here, 


but on the contrary, a beautiful consisten- 
cy, which explains some of the hardest 
problems of the old metaphysics. 
we shall come to discuss his view of Hu- 
man Nature, this will be made plain to 


you ; but at present let me state the fol- 


lowing distinction. The aim of Fourier's 
system is Universal Unity; its means the 
universal law of distribution, which he 
ealls the Series; and the result, when 
this aim shall have been carried out by 


these means, will be universal Happiness. | 


His odject is the establishment of social 
Justice and Truth ; his method, the serial 
organization of society; his effect, social 
well-being and well-doing. 
mands of us is to re-organize our indus- 


trial relations ; in return for which, he'| 
promises us the highest happiness, both | 


as individuals and a whole. 
therefore, why he sometimes uses ‘* Hap- 
piness’’ and “ Unity’? as convertible 
terms, is, that he regards them as com- 
mensurate ; he believes that if men would 
conform to the divine laws of order, or 
in other words, be 


they would be happy, and in a trae state 


of society, happy just in the degree in 
which they should conform. Do you not 
believe the D6 you be- 
lieve that the Deity, whose being is Love, 


same, sir? 


When 


What he de- | 
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‘could make a law, the direct effect of| laws of Unity, in every sphere, should 


which would be the production of suffer-| have omitted after all, the most impor- 
ing among his ereaturest And, as the | tant question of all — that as to the Unity 
essence of Love is to impart itself to| of Humanity, is one of the most stupen- 
others, to diffuse its own fulness of felici-|dous and curious phenomena on record, 
ty and composure, he must desire the | It is playing Hamlet with the part of 

happiness of his creatures. | Hamlet left ont to a charm. 
But as he is also Infinite Wisdom, as| Poor Fourier must have been singular- 
well as Infinite Love, he has made this| ly self-deceived, and a great many thoo- 
happiness conditional upon the observance | sands of his readers must have been de- 
of Laws which represent that wisdom. | ceived by him, if this question of the 
And here let me remark that when | unity of Humanity was not the begin- 
Fourier_speaks of Happiness ut all as an | ning, the middle, and the end of all his Ja- 
End of human action, it is not individual | bors. He imagined at least that he had 
pleasure he refers to, but the collective | 90 other object in all his investigations. 
| Happiness of the whole Race. It is | Indeed he was so deluded on this head 
‘true, that he promises the individual the | that he constantly maiutained with no lit- 
highest pleasure, but only as the result tle vehemence that his special and provi- 
and on the condition of his complete self- | dential mission was to demonstrate scien- 
devotion to the good of all his fellow tifically the single point which his learned 
men. The pursuit of merely individual | critic charges him with having wholly 
objects, the search after solitary and ex-| neglected. He claims for his diseover- 
clusive enjoyments of any sort, Fourier ies emphatically the characteristics of the 
condemns as of the very essence of sel- highest Science ; first, because they rest 
fishness, falsehood and wretchedness. upon a positive principle which is capable 
His conception of Hell, is of a state where | of explaining all the individual facts that 
individual ends are followed without re-| come under it; and second, because it is 
gard to others, and his conception of, sustained by the analogies of all other 
Heaven, of a state where the individual positive sciences. They are at any rate, 
finds his satisfaction and true life in con-) intelligible, logically-consistent and mu- 
tribating to the most exalted good of his tually-dependent throughout; where 
fellows. You have said that Fourier had | nothing is arbitrary or capricious, but all 
no idea of Humanity as a whole, but the | is definite and fixed; which are coinci- 
fact is that he is the first man in the an-| dent with the laws of Divine proceeding 
nals of history who has demonstrated the in every sphere, as we can prove; con- 
solidarity of the human race by a positive | stantly confirmed by new analogies as 
and unanswerable science. He is the science in general extends its researches, 
most decided and strenuous opponent of| and throw a flood of light upon a thov- 
that I ever encoun-| sand questions relating to the destiny of 
tered ; for the reason that he does not be- | Humanity, and of the elements that com- 
lieve that a man can ever find himself by , pose it—men and nations — which have 
pursuing himself, that in such a case he) heretofore been thought exceedingly ob- 
does not live as a man at all, only as an an-| secure. If such results do not show some 
imal, a brute, or at best, a very distorted | science, then 1do not know what science is! 
and imperfect man, the veriest fraction| Again: perhaps the most_ beautiful 
and caricature of a man, and that he can-| part of these discoveries, relates to what 
not attain manhood in any real sense, ex-| you say he is ‘‘ incapable of feeling —the 
cept in and throngh his love and obliga-| collective progress of the Race.’’ Of all 
tions to his brother men about him. In| speculators upon human History — and I 
fact, Fourier has a very firm faith in| think I have read the most eminent of 
'what Christ said many years since, that ‘them, either French, German, Italian or 
one by ‘*‘ losing his life should find it ;’’ | English — Fourier is the only one who 
that by completely sinking himself in the | has given me a clear and comprehensive 
good of others he would reach his own | knowledge of the laws of Humanitary 
Development -—the only one who has made 


universal 


** individualism ”’ 


highest good. 


The reason, | 


virtuous, true men, 


As to Fourier’s having no idea, then, of 
‘*the unity of humanity,”’ of ‘the col- | 
lective progress of the human race,”’ and | 
no ** science,” as you charge, the blunder, 
if blunder it be and not a willful perversion, | 
is egregious. The very things, the want 
of which you impute to his system, are 
what he supposed, as all his disciples af- | 
ter him have supposed, to be its funda- 
mentals. That four or five large volumes, 

written during some forty years of in-| 
credibly laborious and patient research, 
| with the single object of ascertaining the 





History an organic thing, in which the 
parts are explained by the whole and the 
whole by the parts. He not only traces 


the general progress of society, from its 


earliest dawning in Eden, down te its 
present state of civilization, but he un- 
folds with astonishing accuracy and beau- 
ty of analysis, the characteristic features 
of each period and the necessary laws of 
every change, and is even enabled by the 
great law of Development which he has 
discovered, to predict its future phases, 
for many, many years to come. I am 





a 


the more confident on this last point, be-| violation of human liberty. This liberty | 


cause I know that Fourier’s books, writ- 
ten many years since, do foretell precisely 
events and movements that ate just now 
occurring in society. Nor is this strange, 
in itself, when we consider that Fourier 
shows, what is directly contrary to your 
charge, that Humanity is a living whole, 
—a great unitary organism, in short, the 
Grand Man, subject like the individual 
man to a regular process of growth from 
infancy to old age, according to a fixed 
and ascertained law of growth,— which 
he propounds. 
fold it here, but commend his works to 
you for confirmation, and when you shall 
once have read them you will be more 
able to speak intelligently on the subject. 

If your criticism, however, simply 
means that Fourier was too much in the 
habit of looking at the progress of humani- 
ty from the intellectual side of his system ; 
that he does not open himself sufficiently 
to the good there has been in all ages 
springing like a well of life, prompting 
the noblest hopes, and filling the soul 
with the noblest anticipations; that in 
his keen pursuit of analysis he dwells ra- 
ther upon the mere laws of Humanitary 


I have not space to un- 


Movement than upon the great Humanita- 
ry Spirit, the Divine Inspiration and Life 
that has ever been working in and through 
this movement; and that he was to some 
degree insensible to the exalted and disin- 
terested traits of certain good and beauti- 
ful souls who have at all times illustrated 
the Ages; if you mean simply this, I will 
agree with you; but then I find an excuse 
for him in the fact that his mission seems 
to have been chiefly scientific, so that he 
was compelled in the nature of the case 
to confine himself mostly to the sphere 
of Law and external organization. To 
say that his system omits Humanity alto- 
gether is doing it a radical injustice. 

Il. Again: your representation of 
Fourier’s views of Human Nature is pro- 
vokingly unjust—indeed, I may say 
that your statement makes him teach pre- 
cisely the reverse of what he does teach. 
I will copy your words: 


“See here then, Fourier, who takes 
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| Nevertheless, he needs for his guidance | 
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is sacred to him; he will preserve it at 
any price; he adopts, then, for his start- 
ing point the interest of the individual. 
a clue which sball attach him at some | 
point to man’s nature, a philosophical | 
principle, a positive test or criterion of | 
truth. Where shall he find it? There} 
are three things, three lives, if I may so | 
express myself, in man. ‘There is that) 
by which he unites himself with haman- 
ity, and holds communion with it —his| 
participation in collective life, his place, 
his value, in the history of our race; 
there is that by which he holds commun- | 
ion with himself, sometimes, may I say, 
with God—his self, his individuality, 
his conscience; there is lastly that by 
which he holds communion with the phy- 
sical world —his body, his instincts, his 
wants, his appetites and desires. It is 
evident that in adopting for his criterion 
the first of these three manifestations of | 
human life, he must at once find himself 
driven to that universal will, that author- 
ity which he repudiates. Shall he then 
take conscience as his clue? But what) 
is the conscience of the men who sur-| 
round him, and whom he wishes to ren- 
der happy, if itis not the production of 
that education which they have derived 
from the previous labors of humanity, of 
the medium in which they have been liv- | 


,ing? What is their self (individuality,) 


upon himself —urged, | will neverthe- | 


less say, by the love he bears to his fel- 
low-man — to resolve the problem of life. 
He feels truly that man cannot be born 


to suffer eternally, and that his law once | 
accomplished, happiness must be his des- | 


uny; but, destitute of the religious senti- 
ment, and not believing in the progres- 


sion of our being, except here below, | 


Fourier has only this earth in which to | 


accomplish human destiny, and attain to} 


happiness. Placed between the collective 
and individual interests, shall he choose 
the first for the basis of his labors? 
Others have already done so. By their 


experience and his own genius, he com-| 


prehends at once that he must, by taking 
their basis, arrive, sooner or later, at the 


if it is not the result of influences belong- | 
ing to the corrupt epoch which Fourier 
condemns to die? It must be neces- 
sary for him, in order to discover the | 
inspirations of individual conscience pure 
from every influence, to go back beyond 


developed at all in his moral nature, only 
reveals his self (individuality,) by his 
sensations. 
cess leave him but the third human mani- 
festation— the body, sensation, the ca- 
pacity of pain and pleasure? There he 
stops. He is obliged todo so. He mu- 
tilates man by taking from him head and 
heart, and then sets himself to study and 
anatomise what remains. He finds under 
his scalpel, wants, instincts, appetites : 
are they not, then, the key to the inten- 
tion of the creating power’ He throws 
a disdainful glance over the world’s his- | 
tory ; every where, in all times, he finds 
the animal propensities at work; and 
every where, in all times, legislators, | 
moralists, and religions assuming to en-| 
chain, repress, and mortify them. ‘ Be- 
hold,’ says he to himself, ‘the capital 
error. They annihilate a work of God, 
and they deny an eternal element of hu- 
manity!’ His own indignation is a ray 
of light for him; his world is discovered! | 
‘IT have destroyed,’ cries he, ‘ twenty ages | 
of political imbecility ;’ and he takes the | 
appetites of man for a guiding principle 
in his researches. He does not ask him- | 
self if these propensities are anything but | 
instrumenjs which do not act by them-| 
selves, but which depend upon a superior | 
power, aud which produce good when | 
directed by self-devotion, and evil when 
directed by selfishness. He does not see 
man, the mind, above, claiming his exclu- | 
sive attention. He takes the means for | 
the end and the starting point at the same | 
time, and he says to himself: ‘ Man is| 
an animal with certain propensities, or | 





absolute triumph of authority, at the rather those propensities consittute the man : | 








And what will this pro- | 
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they are sacred; our mission consisis in 


gwing them full and entire satisfaction.’ 
‘here you have, in effect, the whole 
theory of Fourier; ‘ It confines, itself,’ 
he says, ‘ to utilizing the desires, such as 
nature gives them, and without seeking 
to change them in any respect.” That 
said —all is said. The Otaheitanism of 
Fourier is but an affair of detail easily to 
be foreseen. Every thing is allowed, 
every thing is legitimate, in this world 
abounding in impurity, without educa- 
tion, without moralization, without a 
common faith, without martyrs, without 


'an altar, and without a God.”’ 


There are so many errors here that one 


}is at a loss where to begin to expose 


them. The most vital, however, is where 
you make Fourier resolve mau into a 
merely sensual creature. That you may 
see how false this is, I will state Fourier’s 
real view of Man. It is, that man is an 
immortal Soul, whose very essence is 
Love. He is an ever-active, irrepressible 
Spirit, Affection, Passion, whose life is 
received directly from the Lord, and 
whose predomirant tendencies are to im- 
part himself to every thing around him, 
and to unite himself and nature to the 


| great Central Source of Being. But as 


man stands in various relations to objects 
external to himself, his soul has been or- 
ganized with several subsidiary affections 
(or Passions) to bring him directly in 
contact with these external relations, 


ery infia | Thus, he is related with the material, and 
the period of history, to the commence- | 


ment of our species, to approach precise- | 
ly that time when the individual hardly | 


he has five sensitive passions to connect 
him with it: he is related to his fellow- 
man and he has four affective passions to 
connect him with man: he is also related 
to the abstract principles of Justice, or 
Law, and he has three intellectual im- 
pulses to connect him with these; and 
finally he is related to God, and he has 
one grand, all-embracing affection — the 
religious sentiment—the pivot and re- 
sumé of all the rest— which connects 
him in and through all the rest to the Di- 
vine Spirit. This analysis will be better 
understood by means of the following 
table, which Fourier frequently employs : 
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Now, of this analysis, several things! 
are to be observed. (1.) That Fourier, 
so far from taking the sensual nature of 
man only into the account, makes him 
pre-eminently a being of social and reli- 
(2.) That he expressly 
subordinates the sensitive passions, not 
only to the intellectual, but to the affec- 
tive and the religious. (3.) That, in- 
stead of proposing an indiscriminate and 


gious affections. 


general gratification of the sensitive man, 
he emphatically condemns it, dwells apon 
mere material gratifications as debasing 
and false as it respects the individual, and 
the great mark of duplicity and degrada- 
tion as it respects society. In truth, 
Fourier’s severest criticisms of past soci- 
ety are founded upon the fact that the 
material nature of man has governed the 
spiritual, while his highest and most glori- 
ous anticipations from his own system, are, 
that it will discipline and refine the gross- 
er appetites, by physical, intellectual and 
religious culture, into a beautiful obedi- 
ence and a harmonious co-operation with 
I will 


quote a few words from him on these 


the noblest powers of the soul. 


heads. ‘* We call the seven spiritual pas- 
sions noble, because they come from God 
and the Mathematics ; we call the sensitive 
passions ignoble, because they come from 
But 
the employment of the material, or of the 


the material or passive principle. 


action of the senses has nothing ignoble 
in it, when coincident with harmony and 
the will of God. 
noble when they govern, as in past soci- 


The senses become ig- 


ety, where they have given the reins to 
the grossest appetites, and ¢ransformed 
man into a ferocious beast, capable of any 
crime, if stimulated by the love of gold 
‘« Civilized 
barbarous man thirsts for wealth and the 


It 


that poverty constrains him to it; but 


and hunger.”’ Again: and 


gratification of the senses. is true 
whatever may be the cause of the vice, 
it exists, and nothing is good in sccial 
that Orper 


gives the predominance to the seven no- 


movement, except which 
ble and spiritual passions, derived from 
God and mathematical justice, — an Or- 
der, which does not demand the extinc- 


tion of the five senses, — which, on the 


contrary, will exact their full develop- | 
ment, external and internal; Harmony) 


consisting in the general development of 
the twelve passions, but with the suprem- 
acy of the seven spiritual, more noble than 
‘*In order that 
Good may prevail, to the’ exclusion and 
compression of Evil, it is necessary that 
God and mathematical justice should be 
united for the subjection of matter, a 
principle which produces evil, whenever 
it governs exclusively, whenever the soul 
is subjected to the empire of Sense. Good, 
or perfect harmony, depends upon the alli- 
ance and supremacy of the twé noble prin- | 


the material.’? Again. 
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ciples, which are God and mathematical 


** or in other words, the suprem- 


* The 


justice, 
acy of God and his righteousness. 


only way to salvation and harmony is to 


cause the seven spiritual passions to dom- 
inate in all relations,’ &c., &c. 
short, unless this doctrine be the radical 


In 


doctrine of Fourier’s system, then it is 
the greatest jumble of absurdity and con- 
tradiction that a sane mind ever put to- 
gether. You see, then, how completely 
you have reversed the teachings of the 
man you profess to judge. 

But, doubtless, you have been misled 
by the fact that Fourier talks a great deal 
about the necessity of Wealth and Luxu- 
ry, and makes frequent appeals to the 
self-interest of men. I think, myself, 
that in his anxiety to impress his princi- 
ples upon the minds of his selfish and 
seusuous generation, he has given more 
prominence to certain external aspects of 
his system than he ought to have done; 
but the cause and effect are alike tempora- 
ry and accidental, and do not change the 
What 


Fourier means when he insists upon the 


+ 


intrinsic character of the system. 
accumulation of Wealth, is simply that a 
man must have the material means, be- 
fure his passions can be harmoniously 


Of what 


fine ear for music if you have no instru- 


developed. use, he asks, is a 


ment wherewith to cultivate its sense of 
the harmony of sound? How can you 
train the grosser appetite of taste into 
pleasure 
preasure, 
no means of procuring the requisite deli- 


sources of refined if you have 


eacies of food? Wealth, or the posses- 


sion of the external object of each 
passion, is one condition of its exercise, 
and health is another, so that without 


these there can not be any true integral 
enjoyment of the blessings of existence. 
Men, sunk into the abysses of Poverty — 
as so many are in present society — can 
not attain a true physical development, 


and are in danger of immersing their 
whole spiritual natures in brutal degra- 
dation The possession of 


some degree of affluence, then, on the 


and crime. 
part of society, is a condition indispensa- 
ble to its improvement. But it is only 
a means, —not an end; and so Fourier 
regards it throughout his writings. 
Perhaps, too, you have been misled by 
Fourier’s frequent assertions that the 
Passions, (the Affeetions, as we say,) 
should not be suppressed, but gratified to 
the 


fullest extent. Yet, what does he 


mean by this? That men should give a 
loose reign to all their propensities and 
appetites ¢ 
indeed! He means that these passions 
are a part and parcel of the soul itself, 
ever-active springs of action, immortal 
sympathies and desires, which can no 
more be suppressed, than the soul itself, 
which they constitute. 


Far from it,—far from it, 


They can only. 











ee 


be regulated, disciplined, harmonized into 
accordance with the eternal principles of 
Justice and Truth, and the all-controlling 
will of God. Consult the table above 
and consider the question for yourself, 
sir! Should any of the senses be anni- 
hilated? Should Frienship, or Love, or 
Paternity, or a noble Ambition? No! 
What then? Why, the subversive and 
false action of these passions, — when 
they have been subverted and made false 
by wrong influences, — should be con- 
verted into a true, healthful and har- 
If Taste has made a 
glutton and a drunkard of a man, let not 
‘Taste be rooted out, but let it be refined 
If Love has de- 
generated into lust, let it be raised by the 
power of physical and religious education 
into the divine and ennobling passion that 
Because horrid 
sounds and diseords salute our ears at 


monious action. 


into a purer sensation. 


it is in its own nature. 


every turn, shall we condemn Hearing, 
or shall we apply science to the discipline 
and regulation of sound, till it has be- 
come a glorious and exalting Art, like 
Here, then, is 
the explanation of the whole of Fourier’s 
He would raise 
every sense from a mere brutal and un- 


the music of Beethoven ? 


imputed ** sensualism.”’ 


restrained appetite for gratification, into a 
purified and harmonious affection —in 
the same way that Hearing has been 
edneated and exalted by subjecting it to 
the laws of science and converting it into 
an agent of the highest sensuous and 
spiritual good. 

1 sav educated, because, though you 
state that Fourier’s system makes no 
provision for education, this part of his 
theory has forced itself upon me with 
peculiar impressiveness. He has un- 
folded, with the extremest minuteness, 
the principles of a routine of education, 
which, could it be carried out in our 
present incoherent societies, would be 
universally hailed as superior to anything 
in that line yet attempted. I[t is nothing 
less than a system of universal and inte- 
gral education, — universal, in the fact 
that it proposes to embrace every child 
born into the world, — integral, because 
it comprehends every faculty of the man, 
physical, moral and intellectual. It would 
begin in earliest infaney, with the train- 
ing of the hand to industrial skill, the 
body to athletic and graceful exercises, 
and the senses to the highest Arts. Ata 
more advanced period, it would combine 
practical with theoretic instruction, in 
every department of knowledge ; and at 
every period of life, it would surround 
the human being, not only with schools, 
libraries, laboratories, museums and gal- 
leries, but with the most fervent spiritual 
incitements and the noblest exhibitions of 


practical disinterestedness and charity. 


You will find, sir, several hundred pages 
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devoted to the subject in Fourier’s trea- 
tise on Universal Unity —so that I say 
no more here. 

Ill. Finally, you seem to me to have 
fallen into another gross and astonishing 
error, when you say that Fourier’s theo- 
ory overlooks religion, — which you truly 
represent as an element indispensable to 
the success of every popular movement. 
If I supposed for one moment that Fou- 
rier’s system of Association was incon- 
sistent with the teachings of Christianity, 
or that it would not lead to the profound- 
est religious effects, | should reject it 
utterly as a plan of Reform. But for- 
wnately, I look upon it, both in its origin 
and tendencies, as one of the highest and 
grandest expressions that has yet been 
given of the spirit of Christianity. ‘There 
may be, in the details of it, or in the 
abstruser speculations connected with it, 
some questionable principle, but the sys- 
tem fundamentally, is not only consistent 
with religion, but is, as | believe, the 
veritable embodiment of the religion of 
Jesus. It is a matter of history, that 
Fourier was led to it by a very deep reli- 
gious conviction — a perfect and immova- 
ble faith in the goodness and justice of 
God, and in the universality of His provi- 
dence, which, caring for the least sparrow 
that falls, and numbering the hairs of a 
head, has also pre-ordained the laws of a 
harmonious and true society. His argu- 
ment to show the necessity of a Divine 
Social Code, is one that neither you nor 
any other critic can answer —so precisely 
logical is it—so resplendent with the 
soul of goodness. When you shall have 
once read it, there will no longer be a 
doubt in your mind that God has pre- 
scribed an Order for society, in the strict- 
est conformity with the laws of the 
Universe, and then your duty will be, as 
Fourier during his whole life felt his to 
be, to investigate the whole of Nature 
ull this all-important Orper should stand 
revealed. For external as Fourier was 
in the structure of his mind, he never 
yielded his confidence in God, never 
wavered for a moment in his conviction of 
the supremacy of Goodness and Truth. 
Whatever errors time may discover in 
the results of his thought, it will show 
him in an ever-brightening light as a 
sincere, earnest and conscientious seeker 
of the Divine Methods. 

Nor was his patient, noble search with- 
out its most glorious reward. The dis- 
covery of the laws of universal distribu- 


lion, in every sphere, crowned his fidelity. | 


He has been selected, as we believe, in 
the course of Providence, to present 


to Humanity the true organization both of 


Church and State. It was his mission, 
at the close of the Eighteenth Century — 
when the old system of despotism and 


force was brought to a convulsive end, — 
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at the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- | wards good ; but it is because the social 
tury, when a new system of Love is| 


obviously arising out of the ruins — to 
unfold to men the great Coustructive and 
Organic Laws of the Universe, which, 


when applied to society, will work out’ 


the long desired result of general Plenty, 
Peace, Union and Brotherhood, — when 


Liberty shall be conciliated with Law, : 


and Collective Order with Individual In- 
dependence ; and when Christianity, now 
nowhere carried out into all the relations 
of life, shall manifest its divine spirit in 
every external institution and in every 
social arrangement. 

The disciples of Fourier, sir, are de- 
cidedly of opinion that Christianity is not 
possible as an institution, except upon 
the principle of Association. In the ear- 
liest church that was formed, when the 
impulse of the Divine Master was fresh- 
est and strongest upon his followers, this 
principle was spontaneously adopted, and 
the Church will never regain that first- 
love, will never acquire true unity of 
spirit, until she is willing to embody her 
philanthropy and her devotion in an ex- 
ternal unity of Action and Life. At pre- 
seut, the Body of the Lord is broken into 
ten thousand fragments: Christians are 
not ‘* members of one another; ”’ du not 
‘** bear each other's burdens; ’’ the Church 
is not ‘* a whole Body fitly joined togeth- 


er, and compacted by that which every 


joint supplieth,’’ as St. Paul expresses it 


in Ephesians iv., 16. She must be one 
in interest as well as in feeling, before 
she can realize her divine Ideal. She 
must organize her members into a vast 
league of co-operative, mutually-support- 
ing brotherhood, wherein each shall labor 
for all and all for each, and if one suffer, 
the others sha!] suffer with him, that the 


whole may be perfect through Love. 


- . . ' 
Now, the Association proposed in the 


doctrine of Fourier, is precisely this es- 
sential plan of Christian Unity and Love. 
It would carry out into the minutest de- 
tail of business aud social life, the great 
law of Mutual Benevolence and Aid. It 
would have men work fur each other in 
the spirit of perfect truth and good will. 
The evils which infect the whole of mod- | 
ern society in such prodigious and awful 
numbers,— the ‘* wars and fightings ”’ 
among the members of the Church, spring 
from the general selfishness which is 
taught and inwrought into human nature 
by the concentrated and mighty influences 
of all our social arrangements. It is not, 
as some bigoted theologians teach, that 
human nature is so radically depraved as 
to be incapable of any good; it is not that 
Providence frowns upon every effort for, 
human amelioration, for blessed be the 
God revealed to us by Jesus Christ, He 
is ever ready to flow into our hearts and | 


medium in which men breathe is so false 
that the spirit of goodness is suffocated 
and choked te death, as if in mephitie 
air. No soul can exist, whether it be of 
one man or the Grand Man, Humanity, 
without a Body to exist in, and a purified 
atmosphere to inhale. The mistake of 
your moralists and preachers, — your 
Carlyles and others, is, that they think 
men can live without a body, or an ex- 
ternal medium, and think they can make 
great internal and spiritual advances 
without manifesting them in the external, 
materia] and social spheres ; yet it is an 
incontestable fact that from the days of 
Cain to these days, which are so Cainish, 
not a single acquisition has been made in 
this way. 

Now, this is what Fourier was sent to 
do. Taking Christianity for granted,— 
conceding that the spirit of religion is 
already knocking at the door of Society, 
what social form will best illustrate and 
carry out all its requirements and dic- 
tates' Is it the present system of War, 
Fraud, Oppression, Vice and Selfishness, 
or is it another system of Peace, Truth, 
Justice, Benevolence and Unity? This 
is the whole question ! 

There are several other points raised 
in your criticism, to which it is seareely 
worth while to reply. Some of them are 
so entirely foreign to the subject that I 
have tortured my ingenuity to discover to 
what parts of Fourier’s system they could 
pussibly relate. Of this sort is your rig- 
marole about ‘‘ the decimation of popula- 
tion,’’ and so forth. 

Your allusion to the Hell-Broth scene 
in the First Part of Faust is adroitly in- 
troduced ; but there is another scene in 
in the Second Part, which is even more 
impressive, and perhaps quite as appro- 
priate to this discussion. It is at the 
close, where Faust, who typifies Human- 
ity, after exhausting the pleasures of 
sense, of science, and of trade, and finding 
them all bitterness in his mouth, is arrest- 
ed by the sound of busy multitudes work- 
ing in Unity, with their spades and shov- 
els, upon the Earth. Then, the grand 
thought comes to him, as the end of all 
his struggles, that Redemption can only 
be procured by co-operative labor, which 
shall reconcile nature to herself, and 
place a free and harmonious people, for 
endless generations, upon a Free and 
Cultivated Soil. With his vast accuma- 
lation of Wealth, he sets the millions at 
work in subduing and beautifying the 
land, and in building a safe home for All. 
Then, for the first time after so many and 
so protracted strivings, he exclaims, ‘‘ O 
tarry awhile, ye moments ye are so 
Fair!’’ Good spirits from every age and 
realm rise up to greet his ransomed soul, 


minds to sustain the least endeavor to-| and hail with seven-fold hymns of glori- 
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ous rejoicing the birth of a New Day, | justly suspended, as to any, upon the in- 
the advent of heavenly, universal Love. | terest or caprice of others ; and that So- 


But in the midst of ‘these swelling and 


Figure who stands, scoffing and sneering, 
and upon whose ears each note falls like 
so much lead. 


radical, par excellence, whose narrow 


and malignant nature ean find nothing. 


in these beautiful hosts but a bit of of- 
fensive charlatanry. ‘‘ They are devils 
all,’’ he says, ‘* though in masks.”’ | 
hope sir, you see the application. 

Your obd’t servant, P. G. 


PRINCIPLES OF ASSOCTATION.. 


The following well-digested summary 
of the leading practical principles of As- 
sociation, is from Mr. Greeney's last 
article, in his controversy with the Courier 
and Enquirer. Is there a wise or benev- 
olent man living, unless bound under the 
dominion of the deepest prejudice, who 
would not wish them the largest success? 


‘* Midnight draws upon me, and the 
last words permitted me in this discussion 
are now to be penned. Let me barely 
re-state in order the positions which I have 
endeavored to maintain during its pro- 
gress, and I will calmly await the judg- 
ment to be pronounced upon the whole 
matter. 
twentieths of those whose utterances 
create and mould Public Opinion had pre- 
judged the case before reading a page 
with regard to it, that they had promptly 
decided that no Social Reconstruction is 


I know well that nineteen- 


necessary or desirable, since they do not 
perceive that any is likely to promote the 
ends for which they live and strive. Of 
these, very few will have read our arti- 
cles, they felt no need of your arguments, 
no appetite for mine. 
class, even in this modern Babel of 
selfishness and 
more in our broad land, who are earnestly 
seeking, inquiring for, the means where- 
by Error and Evil may be diminished, 
the realm of Justice and of Happiness 
extended. These will have generally 
followed us with more or less interest 
throughout; their collective judgment 
will award the palm of manly dealing and 
of beneficent endeavor to one or the 
other. For their consideration, | reiter- 
ate the positions I have endeavored to 
maintain in this discussion, and cheerfully 
abide their verdict that I have sustained 
or you have overthrown them. 
endeavored to show, then, 

‘1, That Man hasa natural, God-given 
right to Labor for his own subsistence 
and the good of others, and toa needful 
portion of the Earth from which his phy- 
sical sustenance is to be drawn. If this 
be a natural, essential Right, #t cannot be 


Yet there is a 


envious striving, still 


I have 


ciety in which a part of mankind are per- 
eestatic aspirations of song, there is One 
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| 


mitted or forbidden to labor, according to | 


‘the need felt or fancied by others for 


and happiness 


| 


‘their labor, is unjustly constituted and 
It is Mephistopheles, the | 
mere critical Intellect, the destructive | 


ought to be reformed. 

‘9. That in a true Social State, the 
Right of every individual to such Labor 
as he is able to perform, and to the fair | 
and equal Recompense of his Labor, will 
be guaranteed and provided for; and the 
thorough Education of each child, Physi- 
cal, Moral and Intellectual, be regarded as 


‘the dictate of universal Interest and im- 
| perative Duty. 


“3. That such Education for All, such 
opportunity to Labor, such security to 
each of a just and fair recompense, are 
manifestly practicable only through the 
Association of some two or three hun- 
dred families on the basis of United inter- 
ests and efforts, (after the similitude of 
a bank, rail-road or whale-ship, though 
with far more perfect arrangements for 
securing to each what is justly his;) in- 
habiting a common edifice, though with 
distinct and exclusive as well as common 
apartments, cultivating one common do- 
thereon various 
branches of mechanical and manufactur- 


main, and pursuing 
ing as well as agricultural industry, and 
uniting in the support of education, in 
defraying the cost of chemical and _ philo- 
sophical apparatus, of frequent lectures, 
&ec. &e. 

‘4. That among the advantages of 
this organization would be the immense 
economies in land, food, cooking, fuel, 
buildings, teams, implements, merchan- 
dize, litigation, acecount-keeping, &e. 
&c., while, on the other hand, a vastly 
increased efficiency would be given to 
the labor of each by concentration of ef- 
fort and the devotion to productive indus- 
try of the great numbers now employed 
in unproductive avocations, or who are 
deemed too young, too unskilled, or too 
inefficient to be set at work under our 
present industrial mechanism. 

‘5. That thus associated and blended 
in interests, in daily intercourse, in early 


impressions, in cares, joys and aspirations, 
the rich and poor would become the! 
brethren and mutual helpers for which 
their Creator designed them — that labor 
would be rendered attractive by well 
planned, lighted, warmed and ventilated 
work-shops, by frequent alternations, | 
from the field to the shop as urgency, 
convenience, weariness or weather should 
suggest; and that all being workers, all | 
sharers in the same cares and recreations, | 
none doomed to endure existence in a 
cellar or hovel, the antagonism and envi- 
ous discontent now prevalent would be 
banished, and general content, good will | 
prevail, while famine, | 
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idleness, the 
horrors of bankruptcy, ete. would be up- 
known. 

*« These, hastily and imperfectly con- 
densed, are my positions, my convictions, 
I believe that Christianity, social justice, 


homelessness, unwilling 


intellectual and mora] progress, universal 


well-being, imperatively require the adop- 
tion of such a Reform as is here roughly 
sketched. Ido not expect that it will-be 
immediately effected, nor that the ap- 
proaches to it will not be signalized by 
failures, mistakes, disappointments. But 
the Principe of Association is one 
which has already done much for the im- 
provement of the condition of our race; 
we see it now actively making its way 
into general adoption, through Odd-Fel- 
lowship, Protective Unions, Mutual Fire, 
Marine, and Life Insurance, and other 
forms of Guarantyism. Already commo- 
dious edifices for the poor of cities are 
planned by benevolence, unsuspicious of 
the end to which it points ; already the 
removal of paupers from localities where 
they are a grievous burthen, to those 
where they can substantially support 
themselves, is the theme of general dis- 
cussion. In all these and many like 
them I see the portents of ** a good time 
> not for the destitute and hope- 
less only, but for the great mass of our 
fellow-men. In this faith I labor and 
live; share it or scout it as you will. 
Adieu! H. G.”” 


coming, 





{> The Treasurer of the “ American Union 
of Associationists” acknowledges the receipt 
of One Hundred Dollars from the Cincinnati 
Union. Francis Gro. Saaw. 

May 3, 1847. 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 
THE course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction, 


of Mr. and Mrs. Ripey, assisted by experienced 


teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Four Do.iars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano 
TWweLve DoLLars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 

March 1, 1847. 
WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

Leaves Brook Farm at 7 and 9 A. M., and 
13-4and5 P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Sta- 
tion” on the arrival of the 8 and 111-2, A. M., 
3 1-2 and 6 1-2, P. M., Cars from Boston. 

N. R. GERRISH, 


April 5, 1847. Agent. 
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